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Why we decided to change 
our son’s school 


My HUSBAND is eastern representative 
of a large manufacturing concern and 
travels a great deal. The children’s edu 
cation he has left to me. Dick, our 9- 
year-old, is in the fourth grade, but when 
his father came home last week he was 
greatly upset by a letter our son had 
written him. I was touched by the way 
the boy had poured out his heart to his 
father, and deeply disturbed. “Deer 
paper,” the letter began, and after an 
almost undecipherable scrawl of mis- 
spelled words he ended up, “yoors re- 
speckfully, Dick.” 

“What school is that?” my 
husband exploded, and at dinner he ques- 
tioned Dick more and more impatiently. 
The boy had learned apparently little at 
school. He bragged that he had made 
100 per cent in Spelling—in Spelling, 
mind you! 1 


sort ¢ yf 


and seemed perfectly satis 
fied with passing in Arithmetic and Read 
ing, but the last straw was his statement 
that London was in New York. 

“Something must be done about this!” 
my husband said, and I agreed. 

Next day I visited the school and found 
out some of the reasons: A “ melting pot” 
of forty children, a sweet-faced young 
teacher, satisfied if she could keep order 

the whole morning wasted on incon- 
sequential matters! 

That drove over to 
friends of ours who had a little girl just 
Dick’s age, whose superior knowledge 
and attractive personality I had noticed 
on previous occasions. We explained our 
problem with Dick and asked how they 
had solved it. 

“We teach Dorothy at home,” they 
said. 


afternoon we 


Calvert comes to vour home 


*) on teach her at home 
**How do vi 
there’s all your housework besides.” 

“T manage quite easily,” laughed Mrs. 
Barton. I 


in teaching Dorothy are so intensely in 


yourself?” | 


} 
; 


ana 


exclaimed UU Manage’: 


“The few morning hours spent 


teresting they go quickly. The greater 
part of the day Dorothy has for health 
and happiness out-of-doors.” 

“But how do you know what to teach?” 


“Tt’s all completely and clearly worked 
out in correspondence lessons sent by 
model school,” replied Mrs. Barton. “I 
am teaching Dorothy by the Calvert 
method. You have heard of the famous 
Calvert School in Baltimore, I know. 

“There is no other school like Cal- 
vert,” she went on. “Its unique system 
of training is the result of years of spe- 
cializing in the teaching of children. It 
enrolls pupils from all over the world in 
its Home Instruction Courses which 
cover schooling all the way from kinder- 
These courses in 
attend 


garten to high school. 
clude material that children who 
the average day school do not get.” 
“How can you tell Dorothy’s lessons 
are perfectly satisfactory?” I asked. 
Calvert grades all work 
“Because Calvert furnishes all the 
terial, guides, directs and grades the 
work,” replied Mrs. Barton. “I 
nothing about teaching when I decided 
to take the course for Dorothy, so I had 
to rely on Calvert School for everything. 
I simply follow the lessons as they are 
given in the course from day to day, go- 
ing as fast as Dorothy is able. Let me 
show you the lessons and material sent 
me by the school; they are so absorbing 
and attractive we can hardly keep her 
from them even out of ‘school hours.’” 
Mrs. Barton led me to a bright, cheer 
ful room where Dorothy was busily writ 
ing at her little writing desk. I read over 
her shoulder the story of Pandora and 
the wooden box. How beautifully she 
wrote, and imagine being familiar, at 
her age, with such lovely old myths! | 
doubted if Dick had ever heard of 


ma- 


knew 


Start Calvert lessons any time 
That night I wrote to Calvert and told 
them how much schooling Dick had had, 
and asked them to send the course they 
would recommend for him. In a 
the material arrived and at once the les 


wee} 


sons at home were started. 

A A A 
That was two years ago, and the prog 
ress Dick has made since then seems al 
unbelievable. Nothing is slighted 
or overlooked which would prevent a 


most 


perfect understanding of future lessons. 
Dick 
terested and interesting than other chil 
dren his age. He astonishes grown-ups 
every day with his winning personality 
and bright, intelligent conversation. 


is so much better informed, in 


Send for full informat 10n 
Calvert School 
school years to higl 


has courses from pre 
school that can be 
given right in the home. These courses 
are the same as those given in the famous 
Calvert School in Baltimore—abreast of 
the time in methods and instruction. For 
mothers who want their children to have 
i better education than can be obtained 
in the average day school, there is none 
finer than the Calvert Home Instruction 
Courses which are under the supervision 
of V. M. Hillyer, A.B., Harvard, author 
of “Child Training,” “A Child’s History 
of the World,” “Common Trees,” et 
Mr. Hillyer, who is Headmaster, has had 
over 30 years’ experience in the training 
of children. 

For full information about the Home 
Instruction Department fill in the cou 
pon or write us freely about your child. 








amythatschool. There were youth- 





ful drawings about the room, and 
copies of famous paintings. Dor- 
othy knew them all and the ar- 
tists as well. I was astonished at 
her choice of unusual words that 
children 
unlikely to use 


twice her age would be 
Her schor 1 books 
were fascinating. I found myself 
so absorbed and delighted that I 

t 


wanted to get the course bes 





CALVERT SCHOOL 


ny Road, Baltimore, Md 


reg urd- 


ourses. 














suited for Dick’s needs at once. 
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What was the 
“Golden Knight’s” secret ? 





The King’s great tourney was on. Many brave 
Knights 


skill and strength with the lance. Riches and honor 


in shining armor— had come to match their 


were to be awarded the victor. 


One Knight—in golden armor—stood out above 
all others in the jousts. One by one his rivals had 
fallen before his “The ‘Golden Knight’ 


finally shouted the great multitude. 


lance. 


wins!"’ 


“Bring to me this Knight in golden 


the materials that build mighty bones and muscles. 


‘“My father ordered that wheat be ground into meal 
—then roasted and toasted to a nut-brown color. Of 
this delicious food, I have eaten a big steaming 
bowlful every day. To that, Sire, I owe my exceeding 


great strength.”’ 


Every boy and girl, today, can have the same deli- 
that 
strong. 


cious whole-wheat food made the ‘‘Golden 


Knight’ so Just ask your 





the 





armor,’’ commanded the King, ‘“‘that I 
may ask his name—and the secret of 
his strength.” 


brought before the King. 


Thereupon, he was 


‘“Sire’’—he said — “‘my name is Sir 
Hubert, and the secret of my strength 


is this. 


“Once there came tomy father’s castle 





a very wise man. He told us the story 








mother to give you Wheatena 
delicious nut-brown wheat cereal. Ask 
her to get it today so you may have it 
for breakfast tomorrow. 


Most mothers know why Wheatena 
is such a wonderful food. It contains 
the minerals, vitamins and other great 
strength, growth and energy materials 
that nature packs into the whole- 


wheat kernel. Amd it costs less than 1 














of wheat—how nature had put into it 


cent a dish to serve. 


WHEATENA—THE NUT BROWN CEREAL FOR STRENGTH, GROWTH AND ENERGY 















Feeding the Child from Crib to College’’ 
1 expressly for mothers and mothers-to-be by one of 
he most eminent child-health specialists in America. 
ives vital information on diet that would cost you many 
lollars to obtain on personal visits to his office. Only 


25c brings you a beautifully bound and illustrated copy. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


was wWrit- 


It 









Wheatena sample FREE 
(1) Check here and we'll gladly ser 
the book and a Wheatena sample 


> %< 
enc lose «>» 


O Check here—enclose no money—and you'll 
a FREE sample of Wheatena 

Name 

Adadres peoeoces 


Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


A!l advertisements coaform to standards on page 4/. 
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you 


receive 


-Cc 


Mail this coupon to The Wheatena Corporation, 
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**T thought he was just ‘naturally thin’ ”’ 
(Right) Stanford's teacher sent me a note that shocked me. 
Stanford was underweight! I thought he was‘ ‘naturally 
hin.” Butitseemsthatthere aren’ tmany naturally thin 
gestion we startedt he 
vy on Horlick’s Malted Milk. He has gained since the 
Mrs. E. Dewey Paulson 


551 Arlington Avenue, 


st graders, so, atthe teacher's suc 


t week. 


Bf mong heh time, withits 
long hours of strenuous 


play ...its freedom from 
school discipline 
juently irregular diet. 
No wonder that many chil- 
lren suffer a summer loss in 
weight! 


its fre- 


*‘This seasonal variation in 
veight,’’ says an eminent child 
iealth authority, “‘does not 
ccur in the face of prevention 

fatigue, modified play and 
roper food.” 





Oricinal Malited Mitk, 
din both natural and chocolate 
¢ 


lorlick’s, th 


avors, in powder or tablet form 





Siseeinee loss im weight- 
these children do not ‘fear il 


Mothers tell how they guard 
them against this danger 


Average gain of a pound a month 


The baby specialist who regulates Elaine's diet, recommended 
Horlick’s Maited Mitk to supplement her other food, for though 
Elaine takes ** Hor- 


Elaine is healthy, she tended to be thin. 


lick's’’ every day. She has gained six pounds in the last six 


months and is now in perfect health. 





Mrs. C. J. Cregan 
444 E. 66th St., New York City more raw milk 







Over twice the normal gain 


Beriton's older 


When Berton was about two years old he refused to take any 


sister was taking Horlick's 


Valted Milk and liking it. I tried it for Berton, and he loved 


if 


dren they have ever 


I can never be 








seen. He 


suffictently 





serkeley, Calif 


Mothers everywhere have ex- 
perienced the value of these 
special summer health meas- 
ures... this new attention to 
vacation play and diet. 

They have learned that asup- 
plementary food, such as Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk, does much 
to insure a summer gain, in- 
stead of the all too common 
summer loss, in weight. 

Just as “Horlick’s”’ is good 
for children who are under- 
weight, listless, or ‘“‘finicky”’ 
about eating, so it is an ideal 
vacation food for children of 
normal weight. It builds up 
resistance against illness. It 
gives them a reserve of health. 





3y the exclusive Horlick method 
of manufacture, all the precious 
elements of fresh, full-cream 
cow’s milk are combined with 
malted barley and wheat. 


Why it builds up quickly 


In “Horlick’s” the essential 
minerals and other valuable 
elements of the whole grain are 
retained. Also the vitamins 
which promote growth. Rich in 
high energy, easily digested 
malt sugars (dextrin, maltose), 
it is quickly turned into rich 
blood and firm, strong tissue. 

Its use by physicians for more 
than a third of a century is an 
endorsement of its superior 


HORLICK’ 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


All advertisements conjorm to standards on page 47. 


Since then he has never given up his** Horlick 


People say, always 


, that Berton ts one of the healthiest chil- 
gatned thirteen pounds last year. 
rateful to ** Horlick's.’” 

Mrs. Marguerite Bond 


728 W,. 181st St., New York City 


quality, purity and unvarying 
reliability. 

If you have children who are 
underweight, try giving them 
**Horlick’s’’ regularly—at meal 
times or as an after-school lunch. 

If your children areofnormal 
weight, give them “Horlick’s’’ 
to fortify them against the en- 
ergy demandsof workand play. 

Your children will love its 
delicious, malty flavor. Buy a 
package today and give it to 
them regularly. Avoid substi- 
tutes. Insist upon ‘‘Horlick’s’’ 
—the original and genuine. 
Prepared in a minute at home. 
Sold everywhere in hermetically 
sealed glass jars. 


A nourishing, delicious table 

drink for adults. Induces sound 

sleep if taken before retiring. An 

ideal food beverage for invalids, 

convalescents, nursing mothers, 
the aged and infirm 


FREE SAMPLE 


HORLICK'S MALTED MILK Corp. 
Dept. E-11, Racine, Wis. 


- 


“© This coupon is good for 
y one sample of either Hor- 
>: lick’s Malted Milk (nat- 
r/ ural) or Horlick’s Choco- 
/ late Malted Milk 


The Speedy Mixer for 


< quickly mixing a_ deli- 
d cious Malted Milk in a 
glass will also be mailed 
7 to you if you enclose 4 
cel 1 Stamps to cover postage 
, Natural 
c ‘ er . 
‘ (Chocolate 
r 
Addre 
I ’ 4 da, ac ‘ 
I L l Cc Nic € il 













































































Schools—Boys 








Schools—Boys 
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at, 
New York 
Military Academy 


ee 


A ScHoo. or DIstTINCcCTION 


Cornwatt-on-Hupson, New Yore 


Vitltin p Aah, D.S. M. 
Brigadier-General 
Superintendent 
CHESTNUT HILL 

» Preparatory B yar din g Schost for Toys In the 
ven-hill mintry, elever iles 1 h of Philadelphia. 


Senior and lanier Schools 


Headmaster. Box M, Chestnut Hill. Pa. 


BLAIR 
Academy 


A preparatory school for 300 boys 
in the Highlands of Northern 


a 


mplete e yuipment 
HYDE. M.A. (Yale). 











New Jersey 
Founded in 1848 
SEPARATE LOWER SCHOOL 
Illustrated catalog upon request 


CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 


Box S, Blairstown 





New Jersey 
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Fer 100 Boys (6 to 
Ole Year— 
achers : and } 
’ ! ‘a boys Shop work 
i nyo “Chicago (Al 8 ! 
camp. ) < for information: NOBLE HILL, 
Principal, & Di3, Woodstock, Illinois. 


ICHIGAN JUNIOR SCHOOL | 


(BOYS’—MILITARY) 


Onekama, Mich For littl boys 








in the grades. Accredited. Up-t 

date progressive methods as advo 
cated by this magazine Individual attention. 
Sympathetic ire Owns its own estate ] 
outdoor sports Easily reached. Yearly, $52 
For catalog, address 


Chicago Office: 1204 Stevens Building 


DEL MONTE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Select School for Boys 
Adjacent to the World- 
Famous Del Monte Forests 
Write for Catalog 
MAJOR J. E. QUINN 
Grove CALIFORNIA 








PaAcriFric 





The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 
fied military training and discipline, just 
enough to inculcate habits of Ibedien 


FREEHOLD #4: SCHOOL 


The school 
42 miles 
lade! phia. 


orderliness, cleanliness and self-control 

| with the personal touch Est. 1901. 

from New York — miles from Ph 
For catalog, addre 

Major Chas. M. i Box 82, Freehold, N. 4. 


} 
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SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Non-Sectarian and Non Miltacy SS 


N the boy the pur oseful man is 

born. Here, your boy’s mind will 
be direcied along channels that are 
constructive. Here, he will followa 
balanced curriculum. Here, scholar- 
ship and sports are equitably blend- 
ed. Prominent Educators, Ministers, 
Laymen on Advisory Board. 

Sixth grade thru high school 
Annual Catalogue on request. 
368 South Virgil Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Located in the land of Sunshine 








ST. JAMES SCHOOL ,},.°"°Rs 






ystematic instruction in first eight era jes Episco 
St | rts, hikes and nature study Small cl 

’ uction Unusual health re l M i 

rt ire Natior vatre on age 200 ac vd estate 
ide r 28th ye atalog add 
F. € YENK! NS. Headmaster, Box r. Faribault, ‘Mina. 
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Schools and Camps—Girls 














TENACRE 


A Country School for Young Girls 
From 10 to 14 Y Age 
Preparatory to Dana Hall. Fourteen miles 
from Boston. All sports and athletics super- 
vised and adapted to the age of the pup/‘l. 
Excellent instruction, care and influence. 
MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Box A, Wellesley, Mass. 


MRS. BOLTON’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 













ears ot 














An English Day and Boarding School in America 
Preparation for American and English Colleges—Outda 
Sports—Dramatices—Art—Musice—Cultural Home Life 
Special attention given to the speaking voice Delight 
ful irroundings Westport-on-the-Sound, Conn. 





URSULINE ACADEMY 


FOR GIRLS. 2 hours from New York 
Also Secretarial: Music. Lower School for younger girls 
Riding. All Athletics. Special Vacation schedule 

For illustrated catalog write 


URSULINE SISTERS, Box F, Middletown, N. Y. 


Usual subjects 











HELP YOU SOLVE 
THE PROBLEM 


The harassed parent has, perhaps, 
no more perplexing problem than 
that of choosing the school with 
the type of ‘background _ best 
adapted to his child’s needs. We 
have published a booklet on the 
problem, to serve 2 practical 
guide to your choice. It contains 
definite suggestions to help you 
make a wise selection. 

Price 10c. Send stamps or coins 


CHILDREN | 


The Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 
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Send me ..copies of “Choosing the 
} a) | st 
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1m 
trect 
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THE GARLAND SC HOOL 
OF HOMEMAKING 
Practical Training for Home and Community Life. One 
Two and | seer © urse p and Re det at Students 
MRS. ¢ GLADYS ‘JONES, 4 Chestnut St. Boston 





CAMP OAHE &.niciiit 
Granite Lake 
MUNSONVILLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
For Girls: 8-20. Enrollment limited. 

Swimming, canoeing, mountain-climbing, horseback 

riding, fencing, riflery, clock-golf, tennis, Nature- 

lore, fascinating arts and crafts, dramatics, dancing 
Elevation 1300 feet Illustrated booklet 
SARA R. CARTER, Director 

Munsonville, N. H. 

























Schools and Camps—Co-Ed 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


DALCROZE 


EURYTHMICS 
Paul Boepple, Marguerite Heaton, 
110 E. 59th Street 





Dirs 
ecent 1357 
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RHYTHM—MUSIC—MOVEMENT 


self-e xpression 


Daleroze en- Freedom on nbines 1 wit 








lorsed by alert bod: 
Pawder ski, resting 
Josef Hoffmann t isitors | 
Ruth St appoint 
Denis, etc 


« at apnea and Literature on request 


MERRICOl RT 


A year-rour 





‘Just the Place for 
Veuse Children”’ 


ho hool for 














! a few —_ t ehildrer 
2 to 10 Large pla la 3 Private tin hill 
Garde Su ised pla Kinderg 'E ement ary 
grades Tutoring Parer in skcle t Rev. and 
Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, i. A.. Berlin. Conn. 
‘4 T Everv day a glad day for WF 
V ARUN: FOLK! Your child needs nature's 


environments; childhood pleasures by sparkling waters 
a among wooded hills, where bracing breezes blow 

elcome to ro little one any time of the year! One hour 
aon New York Lora M. Warner, Director. 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. Phone Boonton 781. 


ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 


Connecticut Stamford Shippan Point A Mother 
School Episcopal Open all year Children 3 to 12 
hour from New York Usual studies Outdoor 

Summer Camp Mrs. W. . STODDARD, 
(Phone Stamford 1771 ring 4). 





sports 
Directress 





THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE 


A country home for a limited number of children under 
ten Mother’s care. Outdoor life emphasized Tuitior 
by visiting teachers Well recommended Mrs. K 
Alexander, Directress, Mount Kisco, New York 

















Schools and Camps—Co-Ed 





For Children of Busy Parents 
forming small groups 
i recreation, of children between 
four and eight Emphasis on 
rhythmic handcratt and 
joor play as study. Thre 
4 rs daily Fifth Avenue, oppesite Cen 
; Park, Roof Garde Child 
t traveling abroad may be 
board. One group during summe 


sea-side Address 
FRANCISKA SCHWIMMER 


We for play 


the 


are 


exercises 


is well 


er ot 


taken 


hs at a ottage 


— 


P 2 West 83rd Street, New York City i] 


By appointment only 


5 CAMP FOR ADULTS, WITH KINDERGARTEN 
i1loha Manor, Lake Morey, Fatrlee, Vermont 

ies welcome with youngest children. Kindergarten 

. rs. Trained teacher. Supervised camp activities for 


3s in tennis, canoeing, swimming, golf, horseback, 
intain and motor trips. Antique lore. Write Mrs 
t Gulick Pierce, Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt 





Special Schools and Camps 





CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S CAMPS 

Pocone Mountains—overiocking Delaware Water 
Stroudsburg, Pa. (Bex 300). Dietary Law strictly 
Under supervision of the Rabbi of the Strouds 
Boys’ and Girls’ separate—also Normal 

ters $250 for n far 
uced fro registe l cows- 

1 poultry 


Gap, 


ob 


250-acre 


red, tuberculin-teste 





HAWLEY SCHOOL 
r little children needing 
Limited to a small group 


individual atten-} 
Open all year. 
Booklet | 
MARION L. HAWLEY | 

245 Post Road Rye, New York 


on request 











THE HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF 
CORRECTIVE SPEECH 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
(677 Thirteenth Ave. N.E.) 


4 home school for children of normal mentality 
hear but talk imperfectly or not at all 
t effort toward better speech during the 
lay and in home 
grade teacher for each group of seven pupils. 
care for children from to six years. 


Principals: MR. and MRS. G. KELSON YOUNG. 


activities 


three 








—BANCROFT_— 


SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


Established 1883 
gq For children from five to sixteen re- 





quiring individual instructior Highly 
trained staff including resident Physician 
and Nurse. 

@ Modern equipment. Home environment 
with ample opportenity for outdoor 
activities. 

@ Summer camp on Maine coast affords 
complete change of climate for four 
months under same staff 

Catalogue on Request 
DIRECTORS 
E. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box 32 New Jersey 





Haddonfield 


DUPONT CIRCLE SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
1408 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D.C. 





\ school for the exceptional child 
struction for exceptional, nervous, or backward 
hildren. Coordination of mental and physical 
Playground, boardirz and day school in the eight 
grammar grades. Music, French. Send for Cata- 
log Happy, healthy days for your child on 


Individual in- 











state overlooking famous Dupont Circle 





SCHOOL FOR LIP READING AND 
SPEECH CORRECTION 


Individual Instruction 
to hard-of-hearing children a specialty, er 
g them to be in the schools with normal childrer 


“iss Ella Braunlich, 154 East 79th St.. New York City. 


“CHOOSING THE SCHOOL” 
a booklet offering many helpful suggestions 
various types of education as adapted to in- 
ial needs of children. 
: Price 10c Stamps or Coin 
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353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Are You Denying Your Child His 
Rightful Heritage of Good Reading ? 


Whatever fortune you are laying up for your child, it is possible that this wealth 
If you give him access to the Gold of Good Literature, he will store 
for himself a treasure that can never be taken from him. 
meet life, this friendship with great authors—it means clear thinking, keen ju: 


may be lost. 


ment, resourcefulness and true appreciation. 


You buy him books—you have a good library—but reading, like eating, must be 
done regularly and under the guidance of a capable person who can make the diet 


attractive as well as nourishing. 


no lasting effect on their minds. 


Don’t leave it to chance that your boy or girl 
will discover those great authors who will develop mind and character. 
take the risk that cheap fiction, sensational plays and lurid philosophy will have 


Make Sure That They Have a Steady Diet of the 





Golden Vitamins of Literature 


Subscribe to 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 


‘Have You a Boy in the 
Impressionable Teens? 


He probably has the reading habit already. 
He forms many of his ideas of life from 
the things he reads in books. Are you sat- 
isfied that he form these ideas from read- 
ing anything but the best? Try giving him 
the most worth while and most entertain- 
ing in literature—and watch his good taste 
expand. 


ing. 


Have You a Daughter at the 
Flapper Age? 


Jazz-mad, out for adventure—our young 
people get a lot of unjust criticism. 
don’t take to cheapness 
cultivated habit. 


naturally, 


THe GoLpENn Book comes to you once a month with a golden feast of 
fiction, plays, poems and essays, the cream of the moderns as well as the 


classics of the past. 


It’s a magazine for the whole family—a magazine 


that is finding its place in every home of good breeding. Jf You Mail 
the Introductory Coupon Today, It Will Bring You Your First Six 


Issues. 


AT THE SPECIAL PRICE OF $1.00 


Tue Go.pen Book, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Chil. 8-28 


I accept your Special Introductory Offer and enclose $1.00 for six issues of the 


Golden Book, 


Name 


Address 


A mighty equipment to 


Don't 


They 
it’s 
The Golden Book brings 
the thrill of greatness—its adventures with 
great authors set a standard of right think- 
Leave a copy on the table and watch 
it disappear. 
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Vacation Days 


VACATION days often mean eating away from home. 
Mothers must be more than usually careful about the 
children’s meals. 











A safe vacation rule is to avoid overeating and eat- 
ing between meals. Yet children are so hungry when 
out-of-doors all day. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes solve the between-meal 
problem. A bowl of this cereal—which children 
love—with milk or fruit gives just the light luncheon 
necessary. They are also good for supper. 

Other Kellogg cereals which children enjoy and 
which are good for them are Pep Bran Flakes, Krum- 
bles and Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit. 


Write for our menu suggestions for children. 
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CORN FLAKES 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 47. 
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BUILDING FAMILY UNITY 


WO things must strike any- 


one who studies the modern 


family in America. First, the 


sense of sturdy independence which 


characterizes the attitude of chil- 


dren toward their parents, and, sec- 


ond, the strong individualistic interests of mem- 
bers of the same family. 
The first of these is an excellent thing. It is a 


reflection of the feeling of equality that peculiar 
economic conditions have created in America. 

The old patriarchal idea of family, coming up 
short against this attitude, finds itself disturbed, 
baffled, as cases so frequently brought before our 
city magistrates by foreign-born parents so elo- 
quently testify. 

Given the necessary adjustment, however, the 
new condition lends itself to the development of 
all those characteristics for which we strive in 
the life of children—a sense of responsibility, the 
ability to look after and conduct themselves with 
judgment and character—preliminary training, in 
a word, for the inevitable day when they must 
assume adult responsibilities. 

Children today have to be reasoned with, care- 
fully considered, shown, beguiled, to a degree that 
would have nonplussed thé parent of fifty years 
ago, but which, none the less, adds by so much 
to the value they receive from their upbringing. 

The 


spr ken of are probably an offshoot of this sense 


individualistic tendencies I have 


strong 
of independence. The son is, perhaps, entirely 
wrapped up in his scout troop, his radio, his 
stamps; daughter has her own interests, mother 
If the 
children are in the higher teen ages, the home may 


hers: and father his business and club. 


AN 


EDITORIAL 
MESSAGE 





become merely a community living 
center, and too frequently it loses 
that close, intimate touch that is the 
charm and the strength of the true 
family idea. 

To preserve the unity of the fam- 
ily, there is nothing to compare with the com- 
radery developed through collective family activ- 
ity, those get-togethers, picnics, hikes, drives, in 
which the entire family takes part. They ought to 
They 


give a sense of oneness which nothing else can. 


be on the weekly program of every family. 


A sense of unity is also strengthened when the 
of its 
members. If the son collects stamps, it does make 


entire family shares the interest of one 
a difference whether the whole family responds 
enthusiastically to the “find’ of a Ceylon One 
Penny; or what attitude they take to his athletic 
When the daughter 
of the family wins in the finals of the tennis 


or his scholastic successes. 


tournament it adds to her triumph if the whole 
family rejoices. 

The third great means of creating family unity 
is family co-operation. By this I do not merely 
mean helpfulness one to the other, but rather the 
family enterprises, the home tasks in which the 

To 


play, to adventure together is good, but the cement 


labor of each dovetails into the finished job. 


of family solidarity is to work together to a com- 


mon end. 


e. 
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“The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little 


(C)) 


children” —Puuurs Brooks 





thundant, enfolding lowe of a mother is beautifully portrayed in ‘ ternity,” by the American 
Melchers. The picture hangs in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
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NOT TO SPANK 


"HEN I was ten years 
old we lived next door 

ft children 
were never spanked. They 


to a tamily o 


al 
re t he onl 


y children in the 
hborhood with whom my 
her allowed us to play. So 
sked her why, since they were 
“good” without any whip- 
she felt that she had to 
1 Us, I have forgotten her 
swer, but I know she believed 
had to use a strap to get 
dience, that we would be.ter- 
j Int. I] 


a feeling of unfair- 


ly spoiled if she di 


A Personal Confession by 
“JUST A PLAIN MOTHER” 


and a Symposium by 


Professor Ernest R. Groves 
Author of “H holese Me Childhood” 
John B. Watson, M.D. 


1uthor oft 


os 999 
and Child 


“The Psyc hological Care of Infant 


Douglas A. Thom, M.D. 


futhor of “Everyday Problems of the Every- 
day Child” 


well done. And like every other 
good thing, it has to be earned, 
if itis worth anything. No one 
can say to a new teacher, or a 
new mother, “Here is_ obedi 
ence just apply as directed.” 
If she hasn't already acquired 
firniness by controlling herself, 
she will have to 
lesson, or quit the job 


is obedience embodied in a stick 


learn a great 


Neithet 


or a strap. If any teacher or 
parent in this whole world ever 
seemed to yet good results by 
whipping a child, it was because 
he also had firmness of char 


ss that troubled me then, and iV . acter—not because he hurt the 
ich was probably a spur to Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg child. 
when later, | tried to rise Director of The Child Study Association of Later, when I had children of 



























rom spanking.” 1 merica 

When, at twenty-one, | 

‘ted out to teach school, | Professor Leta S. 
s confused and handicapped 
the idea that, in order to cor- 
t children I had to fight with 
em first and “make up” with 
em afterward. I didn’t want 


| 


be “too easy,” so I became 


my own, my early habit of mind 
persisted and handicapped mx 
greatly. Though after three 
Author of “Gifted Children, Their Nature and years of teaching I was consid 
Nurture” ered successful, I found that 
disciplining my own two-year- 
old child was a terrible strain. 
1 couldn’t make use of the 
' standards I had found helpful in 

o severe. My classes were school life. Besides, my con- 
estless and noisy, and when | trol of her seemed to be all 
tried to correct them the girls confused with my affection for 
ried and the bovs grew sullen and obstinate. I didn’t her. I used spanking infrequently—but I was often too 
ike use of corporal punishment very often, but I had — severe in other ways—and I would try afterwards to 
manner of a person who is trying to hurt, which is make up for it by being over-affectionate. My child was 
ually disastrous to a child's spirit. becoming nervous and so was I; It didn't take me long, 
lid not consider myself a good disciplinarian, so tls time, to see that I couldn't possibly make up for the 
visited other classes as much as I could. One day I unfairness of severe punishment by kissing and caress- 
Whether | spanked or scolded or threatened—she 


pped into a classroom where the pupils were all hap- ing. 
knew I was trying to hurt her. Besides, I still had all 
the training and correcting and teaching to do after the 


concentrating on their work. They were quiet, and 
re was nothing strained about the teacher's attitude. 
stepped outside the door for a moment to talk with storm had quieted down. 
and the class went on with its work just as though [ needed help, of course. I didn’t know the psychol- 
ogy of a child of two and a half, so | wrote to Angelo 
Patri. He showed me that the true purpose of punish- 


were there. Only an hour before I had been trving 
teach the same group of boys and girls, but how 

ment is to correct—and a child is often punished with- 
out even knowing it. You can take a toddler who has 


ferent thev looked in her room! They were a diff- 
class. One boy often came to school mildly intox1- 
ted, a girl was trving because her nerves had been been annoying you, put him into a room where he can 
‘ecked by a harsh, nagging mother, another hoy was see you, lay two chairs sideways before the door so he 
mal and several were undernourished. But this can’t get out, give him plenty of toys and a drink of 
acher confidently expected obedience and she knew water and go on about your work cheerfully. He will 
w to get it without a storm. Then and there I dis- cry for a few minutes, then get busy and play, feeling 
rded the idea that I had to shoot off emotional fire- that he is somehow cut off from annoying his mother. 
Nothing hateful need be said, there need be no angry 
looks, no struggle, just determination not to communicate 


I Lollingworth 


Smiley Blanton, M.D. and 
Margaret Gray Blanton 


Co-authors of “Child Guidance” 


| 
i ( 


orks in order to correct children. I learned that obedi- 
nce is an achievement, as is any other piece of work 
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vith him and the ability to insist. After a half hour or so 
he will have changed his frame of mind—which is all you 
ey Eber poe you were whipped so much in your own 
childhood that you still want to hurt children. 
\ll parents realize this but few are willing to face it. 
ley spank their children because they themselves were 
r-emotionalized by alternate whipping and caressing. 
child’s soul like the soil of a garden—we are 
‘aping a crop of whatever our parents 
consideration, control or 
brain-storms. 
parents so well controlled that 
can use spanking just as a physician uses medicine, 
a short period of time. An 
whether you are using 
more. A dose of medicine 
vet bigger and stronger all the time. If 
it might still cure the disease, but it would surely 
yy something else. Likewise any parent who whips 
and harder” is destroving something in his 
spirit which he has no right to kill. 


I N less than 
hurt my 


ge nt let 


IKindness, leness, 
selfishness and 


nere are some 


all doses, stopping after 


VW 


lent test 1s to ask voursel f 


ess of it as time goes on, or 


ive to 


’ I had conquered the impulse to 
to a degree which may be called suc- 
cessful—though I know it is something I shall have to 
fight all my life. It sticks to me like my skin. We never 
escape our own childhood. 

Some mothers say to me, “Whipping does some good, 
because my child comes to me to be loved afterward.” 
But my answer to them is “Don’t fool yourself. If I 
gave you a whipping today you wouldn't come to me 
for affection tomorrow. When children are little they 
turn to their parents for everything—but we must re- 
member that they are less dependent upon us every day 


they live.”’ 
If you begin to spank, when are you going to stop? 
child is too big? How big 1s too big? It 


When 9 
f pun- 


vou have resorted to punishment and the threat of 


your 


ishment repeatedly in correcting your child, what way 
controlling him wi 


have when you stop whippi 
him? Many 


found, to their sorrow, th 
they cannot possibly get along with their adoles 

children. “I don’t know what to do with her. She 
too big is a common expression. 

hbors are about half-won from 


you 


nasal have 


to spank,” 
Some of my neig 

ing, but they still wobble on a 

claiming that, “Of course I wouldn't 

often, but they need it once in a while.” 
I fail to see the truth of that 

isn't good all the is] 

ent 1s 


+ 


Rg 
second line o 


whip then 


more angr lal ona When the 
mg? Is the child 
WI ho brou ght him into tl 
where is he to expect fair treatment if no 

If you whip your itieen occasionally, 
ing them that the rule dosen't work 
offenses. The child’s mind, then, 

j s that are 
cause I won't haaed until I « 
worse.” The ahi of waiting for a whipping is 
built up and the habit of obeying promptly is slowly 
surely destroyed. Who hasn't heard a mother say, 
think you're just waiting for me to whip you!” 
true. All the child’s experience has taught him th: 
doesn't need to obey when his mother first speaks. 
is time enough when she says, “I'll get the strap. 

I am afraid of the brutalizing effect of whit yping 
family life. I would be ashamed to have my chil d see 
my husband whip me, I would be more ashamed to hay 
my child see me strike my husband. I would be eve: 
more ashamed to have my husband see me striking our 
child or to watch him striking our child. The ugly influ- 
ence works the same havoc either way. We become like 
the people with whom we associate. 


has been especiall 


these conditions ? 


except 
— 1:1 
WOTKS ixe 
: ; 
a little bit naugh 


lo something 


What Leading Authorities Say about Spanking 


T IS perhaps unsafe to say PY no child ever should 


but no child needs spanking unless he 
has already been hurt by bad management. There 

‘asions when discipline can be enforced upon chil- 

es spoiled only by spanking them or 
parents. Since the child can seldom 
ient, or parents, he 
| his predicament or 
When such a situa 
» of the parents. 
he spanking program does not require the under 

It substitutes pain for explanation 
than affection as a motive; an arti- 
it teaches the child neither by 

al consequences of wrong-doing nor by the 
building of conviction. It alienates the child, challenges 
his loyalty and if much repeated leads the child to dread 
punishment rather than wrong-doing. Spanking persists 
because it seems such an easy way for adults to force 
their will on children. Parents find in its use a substi- 
tute for thinking through their problems or the build- 
ing of a program of home influences that can win the 
sympathy of the child. 

We have at last arrived at the point where we do not 
tolerate the husband's beating his wife, but we still 
allow the parent to humiliate and hurt the child. What 
we would count brutality elsewhere we excuse when 
committed within the home, providing it is afflicted on a 
child and not an adult. 

What parents need to remember is that the general 


be spanke dL, 


neurotic 


lose 


ding of children. 
4 1 
uses tear ratner 


ial and external penalty, 


10 


7 
long run the 
“hild 


current of life is in the 


obedi of | 


ence Hiscipline that makes the « 
spectacular crises are not the ti 

dren obedient, but igeeadb we 

The parent who 1 

explanation, a1 

fell owship 

ciation, 


allows 


1 


PANKING serves in the | 

that the shock does in the laboratory. 

the worker in the laboratory avoid 
part of the machinery which gives him a disagreeabl 
shock, so the child avoids repeating the act which th 
parent considers dange unwise or nau; 
cause of the pain and humiliation he suffers 
spanking. If the spanking 
child’s mind with the wrong act as closely 
shock is with the instrument that causes it, 
come from it. But spankings are usually not 
tered with the detached swiftness which relates 
and effect. etal, spanking usually serves 
tional outlet for the angry parent. 

By experimentation in institutes of child 
search, we find that the spanking must 
simultaneously with or very soon atter the action whicl 
we wish the child to avoid. Otherwise, the punishment 
is ineffective. Waiting minutes (Turn to page 32) 


electric 


rous or 
can be associated 
as the 
no harm cat 


adminis 


administered 
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YOUTH 
SETS SAIL 


by FOSTER WARE 


HE thrill that comes from sailing a small boat 
when you are still in your early teens is a very 

real thrill. It explains the present Youth Move- 

ent in yachting. Boys and girls are now taking up 
this sport as never before and are among the most 
enthusiastic converts that yachting ever had. But there 
s more in this case to be considered than the mere thrill 

' racing. Youth has gone down to the sea in ships for a 

umber of interesting reasons. 

Not so many years ago the notion that children in any 
number could be interested in sailing would have been 
lismissed as ridiculous by even the most ardent yachts- 
man. Yachting was pre-eminently the sport of the idle 
rich, something to be indulged in primarily by persons of 
ample wealth and leisure and with no great desire to 
over-exert themseives. Golf for a long time enjoyed 
the same popular misconception. 

Yachting today is as much a children’s recreation as 
tis a sport for grown-ups. Along the Atlantic seaboard, 

herever a good harbor and a yacht club are found, you 

ill discover boy and girl sailors in numbers nearly as 
irge as their elders. e 
To a certain extent, propaganda accounts for the 
Many once flourishing yacht clubs found them- 
Ives in dire straits after the war. Big sail and power 
chts had been used up in war service, and were not to 


Inve 
ange. 
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What could be better training for alertness and responsibility on 
the part of youngsters than a chance to sail their own boats? 


There was little 
These 


be replaced for twice the original cost. 
sign of life left except in the smaller classes. 
have grown enormously in recent years. 
terest in the sport, some clubs turned their attention t 
the rising generation and organized junior clubs by way 
of enticing the youngsters out on the water. In the light 
of more recent developments it may be questioned 
whether these efforts were as necessary as they seemed 
to be. 

It didn’t take long to start a Youth Movement toward 
the sea. Apparently all that was necessary was a chance 
to sail and enough small boats to go around. At ten 
years of age it doesn’t require much urging to get the 
The revivalists soon 


To revive in 


average boy or girl into a sailboat. 
found that out. Seeing that they had, as the saying goes, 
started something, they went a step further and em 
ployed instructors to teach the young Corinthians the 
rudiments of sailing. 

Skippers, like poets, may be born and not made, but 
experience shows that at the age of ten they are ready 
for their first This consists of 


lesson. nothing more 


11 








nautical than teaching the ten-year-old boy or girl how 
tc swim. If you have a youngster coming along whose 
heart is set on sailing boats, have him learn how to swim 
first. This is the rule at every club where the Youth 
Movement 1s being fostered. He should be able to 
swim at least one hundred yards before being pronounced 
fit for service before the mast. 

In the hands of a capable instructor, it is surprising 
how quickly the boy or girl picks up the rudiments of 
tending the main sheet and handling the tiller of a small 
boat. In less than a season he or she may be able to 
the job without assistance—in moderate 
breezes. But there is no need to rush the neophyte 
through the curriculum, and a season or two of service 
as first mate to a junior skipper of more advanced years 
will do no particular harm. 


negotiate 


HE boats in which the youngsters sail are of vari- 
ous types and go by various names. They range 
from such small craft as the Larchmont Bullseyes, which 
have a waterline of about fifteen feet, up to the Star 
boats, which are big enough to 
give a full-grown crew of two or 


Newport, that haven of the yachts of the ultra-wealthy, 
and encouraged by Read Admiral William S. Sims and 
other residents, yacht club was formed 
there during the winter. So yacht racing this year will 
not be confined to the owners of towering fifty-foot 
sloops and even bigger schooners. 

The sight of a couple of youngsters in sole charge of 
a sailboat is an eye-filling spectacle. Small wonder that 
parents flock to the waterfront when the juniors—and 
midgets—go forth to race. One father of a pair of 
rising young sailors told me it was the proudest of 
sensations to watch his crew perform. It was his theor 
—and I have heard it advanced by others—that back oi 
the Youth Movement in yachting was an unconscious 
desire on the part of children to get away from motor- 
clogged highways and golf and country clubs almost 
totally surrounded with parked motor cars. Certainly 
nothing could be further removed in spirit, and to a 
certain extent in space, from the mechanistic age than 
the small sailboat in which the younger generation is 
seeking an outlet in ever-increasing numbers. 
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three all the work they can do in 
a stiff breeze. Fleets of these lit- 
tle craft dot the waters of the At- 
lantic seaboard all summer long, 
and in their slim hulls will be 
found some mighty happy and 
self-reliant youngsters. 


One of the beauties of the re- 


version to small beats is that the 
sport of sailing has been brought 








Study of a champion—note the confident air of this girl skipper 


within the reach 
the water. 


of persons of limited means living near 
While some of the sportier models of small 
racing boats are costly, many are to be had at a moderate 
figure and good “used” boats, which are just as much 
fun to sail, can be purchased at a bargain. Perhaps one 
of the most significant developments in this connection 
is the appearance this year of a new class known as New- 
port dories, especially designed for youngsters to sail 
and for parents not over-burdened with wealth to pur- 
chase. The Youth Movement, traveling east, struck 
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Though masts are carried away, youth 
sails on 


no roaring engines and no intri- 
mechanisms to enslave the 
child mind. In sailing, the atten- 
tion 1s given to elemental things, 
to wind and sea and tide and visi- 
bility and to the constant changes 
in all these factors, upon which de- 
pends the winning or losing of a 
race. 

Race? Of course the youngsters 
race. They are at it most of the 
time. At intervals during the sum- 
mer certain clubs hold open re- 
gattas for the junior and midget 
(meaning 12 to 15 years of age) 
sailors. As many as sixty small 
boats, “manned” by boys and girls under eighteen, have 
Leen brought together for one of these contests. 

Once, at Larchmont, the day set for the junior racing 
turned out to be a “dud” as to breeze. As the hour drew 
near for the start of the race, the little fleet of sailboats, 
unable to make headway out of the harbor, found itself a 
mile or so from the starting mark with no hope of ever 
getting there at that rate. But the youthful skippers 
were in no mood to be denied a race. One by one they 
invented ways of their own to (Turn to page 35) 
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What a 
FATHER THINKS 
about 


MOTHERS 


by 
J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


Illustrated by G. INwoop 


HIS is breaking into a holy of holies! We fathers 
are not supposed to know even how to manipulate 
a safety pin. We are expected to gaze with a 
isty eve at the madonna mother and the mysterious 


vays she moves her wonders to perform with a child. 


ren, 1n 


rasp of child 


nad 


rrors if permitted to bring 


tis tld 


“tell us men a thing or 
recisely 


But some of us fathers get rather weatherbeaten in 
is romance stuff! After two or three children, we 
ce our courage in our hands, and in a mild, excuse- 
e-I-know-I'm-butting-in voice, venture a few opinions 
after several years of having restrained ourselves. The 


uth begins to dawn on us that nature positive ly did not 
to any mopoly of wisdom about chil- 
fact, given her astonishingly little 
a stupe- 


bec: iuse he 


her an 
it may baie 
psychology. This, for a while, is 


a father, when he finds it out, 


mot 


bl ww to 


always rested easy (it being a good “alibi”) in the 
‘a that a mother just naturally possessed uncanny, 


about children. 

much to his discomfort, that the 
bringing up of children involves qualities which /re 
uld contribute. In fact, I go so far as to say that 
ost mothers will make grave fundamental 
up children without regard 
point of view—just as I am equally 
in bi ‘ingin up 
standard 


stinctive wisdom 


He discovers, care 


certainly 


the standard male 
rtain men would make erave mistakes 
ildren if they attempted to do so without the 
man point of view. 

ie best way to > show you precisely what I mean is to 
1ow a mother’s typical methods look to a man who 
had opportunities to see women in their 
know some women will be able to 
two” in turn; in fact, that is 
what they have been doing, while few if any 
thers have spoken up, as I’m going to now.) 


y 
~ 


] 
] 
i 
a great many 


le as mothers. (1 


1] 


1 


HE great contribution which a mother brings to 
child-rearing is, of mother love. But do not 
rget that this is simply emotion; it has no intelligence 
and, as a matter of fact, surprising as it may 
‘m, contains possible harm. It’s a very hard thing for 
other to resist the attempt to coddle and handle her 
by, kiss it and over-pet it, baby-talk it out of its right- 
and over-dress it, as if it were a china doll! I 
any honest woman who reads this whether she can 


course, 


itself, 
nap, 
aa 


Next Mouth: What a Mother Thinks about 
FATHERS, by Mrs. J. George Frederick 


Hi é fathers 
are not sup- 
posed to 
know even 
how to ma- 
| 
i 


nipulate a 
safety pin 
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mother resists the temptatior 
(nd it would be dishearten- 
ing look at the statistics, 1f thev could be secured, 
showing the percentage of mothers who resist the 
the temptation. 
tical mind and acquainted with my country, | would 


deny it. The intelligent 
but she has it, just the sam 


mnot 


Being a cold-blooded man. with : 


say the percentage 1s 80%. I think our social workers 
would back me up in this: they might even say 90* 
But we'll pass by infancy, and take the situation after 


ind toddle. Now comes the test! 
notices, in astonishment, that 


asks him ti 


the youngsters can talk 
An observant father 
his wife, sometimes 


soon 


in tears, » help her “man- 


age” a little shaver of six. She is as helpless before him 
as a Trilby before a Svengali. And the little rascal 
knows it! Father tries to accomplish discipline, but | 


is defeated before he starts, because he is at home but a 
short time, while mother is there all day 
not back up father except by dire over-doses of threats 
as to what father will do to the culprit when he 
The little shaver learns soon that mother, as a 
fact, never tells father, 


long and does 


Ct mes 
home. 
matter of 


except after she has 


been flouted for the hundredth time; so he discounts 
her discipline, aud does almost as he pleases. Mother 
will stand unbelievable met Rede 100 from him, 
begging him (think of it!) to desist “for love of his 


1 


mother’’—talk which he cannot comprehend—and will 
fall readily into the pernicious habit of buying his obedi- 
ence, until he threatens to become a youthful Shylock. 
Father, facing this situation, is in a quandary. The 
lad is beginning to hate his father, because father is 
obliged to spend most of the time he has with the boy in 
trying to hold him to the <* of better conduct. Father 
thus becomes synonymous in his son’s eyes with disci- 
pline, due to mother’s total Paced of it! Thus starts 
the famous “mother complex,” mother is soft, in- 
dulgent, emotional, keeping the boy on an infantile level. 
He grows up in the habit of turning exclusively to his 
mother for his wants, finding her the easy their 
attainment: whereas he should be discovering from all 
directions that “happiness must be ponds ng that con- 
must be met, compromises made 

labor exchanged for values wished for 
his side during the day, the 


F father had the boy by 
situation would be more normal (provided father 1s a 


reasoning father). But in modern times such an 
arrangement is not possible 
again women are his guides, le 


since 


track to 


7 
l lesire, 


ditions 


goes to school, and 


more 


The boy 
may 


get real 
























































































































































































































































The modern child treats his parents as contemporaries 


discipline in school, but a good healthy boy has a fairly 
thick hide for it! In a few hours he’s home again and 
mother ministers to his desires. 

Now father chafes under this system, so widespread 
in families. He does wish he could induce mother to 
grasp the need for sounder control over her boy—per- 
haps her girl, too. Mother’s lack in discipline 1s espe- 
c.ally astounding to father when he realizes that she 
ht school before she was married, and was known to 
be a good disciplinarian! Why this failure with her 
own children? He sees her discipline the neighbor's bi 
with perfect technique, but fall down with her own boy! 
The answer is, of course, that in disciplining other 
women's sons there are no emotions involved, whereas 
in attempting discipline over her own child, the “mother 
emotion” just emotes and emotes to her undoing! 


I DO not mean to accuse mother of being too easy 
all the time. Quite the contrary; she will suddenly 
have a spasm of anger and go far beyond the point of 
fairness and justice, trving to make up, in one angr 
period, for the accumulated wrath caused by long- 
continued faults on son’s part. She will descend like an 
avenging avalanche upon him; terrorizing him and leav- 
ing him with a sense of bitter injustice when he measures 
the large punishment against his latest puny crime. 
Thus do the mills of mother-discipline grind jarringly. 
(Let me frankly admit that fathers are prone to burst 
into fury sometimes, after persistent provocation, also 
with very bad results.) But with mother a disbalance 
of reason is in so many cases continuous. She makes a 
condition and does not enforce it. She names a penalty 
and does not apply it. She accuses wrongly without 
fair inquiry. She says “no” but acts “yes.” She 


7 


< 


scolds—thus disclosing weakness and ineffectiveness. 
She admits failure to the youngsters themselves. She 
frets over them, nags them and is not truthful to them. 
She will not stop treating them like babies, and in 
fact, herself presents to them a rather childish aspect. 

The whole situation is made worse by the modern 
children’s “flapperishness.” Children get so much 
more sophisticated, somehow, at an earlier age. They 
learn early, out of the modern air, seemingly, to dis- 
card the oldtime awed reverence for parents (if there 


ever was sucha thing!) ‘They assume a greater free- 
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dom and self-expression, a more insistent demand fo: 
liberty of speech and action. They begin early to treat 
their parents as con/cmporaries. 

Bringing up children is now vastly difficult from a dis- 
ciplinary point of view. So far as I can see, mothers in 
large numbers simply give up in despair. They wee 
because their children show no love or consideration f 
them; won't heed them and openly satirize them. ‘The 
same applies to fathers, too, | admit; only I will insist 
that fathers are less frequently “stumped” than mothers, 
\s | see it, this is because men are more accustomed to 
organization, and perhaps understand inter-relationships 
better. 

Now, the new flapper psychology in the home is simply 
a breaking down of the old autocratic conception of home 
authority ; a doing away with parental kings and queens, 
Also, it 1s natural revulsion from emotionalism and sen- 
timentality ; 


a perfectly proper thing for adolescents to 
feel when the “nest-tipping time” approaches. This is 
all very hard on mother, for she is so often firmly im- 
planted in both autocracy and emotionalism. She sui- 
fers as she sees her chicks discard both. 

Perhaps the most outstanding temperamental charac- 
teristic of mothers in relation to their children, which a 
father wishes might be changed, is that of fretting over 
them. It is, of course, a quality to be viewed most tol- 
erantly and tenderly by fathers, for it proceeds from the 
great heart-interest of a mother in her children; from 
poignant concern over them. Occasionally, I have wished 
for more actual “cold-bloodedness” from mothers to- 
ward their children; by which I mean only a less wor- 


risome, nervous, apprehensive attitude. 


NERVOUS, overly apprehensive, excitable mother 


does serious things to the nervous organization of 
her child, if the child has sensitive nerves and tempera- 
ment. I have seen cases where such children positively 
her. No mother frets who is master of 
the art of subtly leading and calmly controlling a child's 


hate their mot 


lhe trouble is that she often faces 
problems in child psychology and child discipline that are 
entirely bevond her. 


‘ , 
actions and reactions. 


This applies, of course, equally to 
many fathers: and we thus come back to the fact that it 


it 


ill behooves a father to carp at mothers, since the beam in 
his eve is probably the longer! Yet it seems helpful, at 


least, to compare points of view. 






At three 
he has his 
mother send- 
ing out an SOS 
for father 








ETIQUETTE 


For Parents Visiting Camp 


you send your child 
choose a camp 
that you can trust, and 
hen—trust it. Keep in touch with 
uur boy or girl, but do not worry 
urself or the child or -the camp 
irector,”” Miss Louise M. 
rice, National Director of Camps 
1 ~Girl Scouts. parents 
end their boys and girls to camps 
f which they know so little that 
fter the children have gone they 
worry, write anxiously and make panicky visits, 
“In the first place, find out all you can about the camp 
all the ways that are open to you. Go to look at it 
you are able, study the prospectus. What is the 
imp’s record for past years? Cost of board and trans- 
portation must be taken into consideration. Ask ques- 


tions of friends about food I 


to camp, 


Says 


“Some 


_ sanitation, location, activities 


Observe the children who have 


d general reputation. 





een at this camp. 
“If the camp is up to standards, the family left at 
me need not worry about the young person's health. 
ven letters mentioning headaches and stomach upsets 
eed not create a panic. <A girl in one camp last sum- 
er wrote in deep depression that she was going to the 
firmary with a sore throat. The mother received the 
‘tter two days later. She rushed frantically to the 
‘lephone and got the director on long distance to find 
t if it, was diphtheria or pneumonia or something 
worse. She learned that her daughter had been in the 


nfirmary a half day and was then let out, perfectly well. 
She was at that moment out on the lake miles distant, 

a canoe. You can trust a camp about health, for it 
in't risk having sickness. A camp is more careful of 
‘-alth than most homes are. 


” 


difficulty in adapting to camp conditions on the 


hirst experience. 


N ISS PRICE laid stress upon a child’s frequent 


Mothers, she said, can be of great help 
here by their adult understanding of what is likely to 
happen. A camp group is different from a home group. 
\ child often finds this something of a shock. If he or 
she has been a little spoiled at home, ack of special 
ittention may be resented. The very one who most needs 
» subordinate personal preferences to group welfare is 





An Interview with 
LOUISE M. PRICE 


National Director of Camps 
for Girl Scouts 


by 
MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


the one who finds it most difficult 

No leader, for instance, will be 
distressed if a youngster : 
like cereal and beg, “Let me poach 
you an egg, dearie,” for the cater- 
ing is for the group and not for the 
individual. A boy must go to bed 
when his tentmates do and get up 
with them. A group of fifty indi- 
viduals can’t have fifty sets of in- 
dividual habits. If a young person 
goes to camp knowing beforehand 
that he will have to adapt himself to new ways and stand 
discomforts, he will have a happier time than if it comes 
as a surprise, 


doesn't 


ACK of special foods and special concessions may 
_4 irritate a child into writing complaining letters home 
(his worries parents, sometimes to the point of rushing 
to the child’s protection when the child is only 
For this reason it is imperative to choose a 
which one has confidence. 


peeved 
camp in 
One can get in touch with 
the camp director by letter, telegraph or telephone if one 
is puzzled, but one must remember that a very 
person cannot be expected always to report with abso 
lute accuracy. 

Private camps are a good deal by outside 
interference. Some parents insist, “I don’t want my) 
daughter to wash dishes,” not comprehending that camp 


youl 


=~ 


hampered 


self-reliance. 

How to keep parents from -sending or bringing in 
sweets is a problem with directors! 

“Please tell parents,” said Miss Price, “to send fruit it 
they must send anything. If they can provide enough 
for the group and are willing that it shall be served at the 
table, the carefully planned diet will not be upset.” 

Letters are important. Cheerful letters. Frequent 
letters. Write as soon as the child leaves home, for when 
he has been in camp twenty-four hours he feels as if he 
had been there always. Letters written by the whole 
family are popular and one illustrated by sketches 1s a 
delight to the whole tentful. The attitude of the family, 
especially the mother, has a great deal to do with the 
child’s reaction toward camp surroundings. A _ family 
miles away, Miss Price told me, can make or ruin a camp. 


GROWING UP 


How You Can Help Your Boy and Girl 
In This All-important Process 


, by 


ARENTS are frequently ; a: cating them and 
to try to imagine LOUIS E. BISCH, M.D., Ph.D as best we 


ves in the place ol New York Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital, 
n, to try to remem- Author of “The Conquest of Self” 
feels to be a child. 
vy of you are able to recall what you did 
w you plaved, what you thought, how you 
u werea child? A few isolated and detached 
ou mav be able to bring back into con- 
does that enable you actually to relive the 
feel once more as you lid then? Ni 
Most of what you did and felt as a 
\nd as regards the remainder, 
that which is not re-experienced 
re-experienced only with reel 
inevitably by the emotional mal 
[t is a mental impossibility 
completely into the past and 
is fact chil 
ften assumed that having 


1 


1 


‘ e 
dhood | 


faces man 

nust needs know what ts 
parent has this point of view. 
stopped to realize that the 

gh their own spectacles, colored 

Inevitably and une 

| judge in ace | 

ugh a real and definite abyss of forgetful problem as an adult can. That is why 


their helplessness, what 


1 
gohy 


msciou 


feelings, an 


separates them from their immature vears. 


a 


lv fair to judge children at all? The ) as a black, barren future, that forces them to lying 
‘t as do. Their world is narrower and tealing in self-defense. 
more circumscribed than ours. They have comparatively an we honestly imagine that so primitive a little ani 


~ Rail 
ittle experience to guide them. Their powers of reason- al as a child cai 


be as happy as we picture him to be 
ing, inference and comparison are less highly developed ren much of his trainin 
than ours. Asa result, children 
cannot possibly understand our Hunger, thirst, ego strivings, 


viewpoint, they cannot see the FLY AWAY! curiosity, laziness, play sense, 


world and life as we see it, undifferentiated erotic cravings, 
they must take practically by FANNIE STEARNS GIFFORD and later heterosexual desires 
everything we say on faith. ; these are but a few of the ruth- 

lessly insistent urges that con- 
PTS HERE are some theorists | HAD wings, and a wandering heart. tinually motivate a child, that 
pe vo so far as to say that | had wings, and a wind-flushed face. 
the best way to handle the pri b- | was hungry to slip and start 


r consists in forcing him to 


repress his animal _ spirits? 


make him want to express him- 
t self according to the laws of 
lems of childhood is not to han- | or the utmost edges I ] is hiological antecedents. that 
dle them—yust let the children ts ; ; nake feel. despite what he 
, ‘ , . C tneryv for iorh - } . : ° 
ahead and work them out for I VAS hungry nt, | Ht. at such n 


themselves. Were children al J was irked by th oun Is of ia ir ‘ann | 

ivs to remain children, this Give me sea-rims, and ay nS rong, that he 1 ielpless 
might be worth considering. But Ah, let me fly away! AG’ 

children have a way of growing ' The parent comes along re- 
uy Some day they are got ressine the boy 1 girl at 
nature individuals. ld them small. nost every turn. ‘To the child 
't prepare them for it, hat ws. but tl 
n't hand down to them 
the lessons of our own mistakes 


and failures, if we don’t teach 


ley need not fly. ining to learn the language 
learned that one garden-wall “don't” must seem the most 
Holds stars, sea-rims, the sky. popular word in the parent’s 

vocabulary. However, parents 
them in tabloid form what it UT vou—but you—learn nothing like this must of necessity restrain their 


: y ] . ! oe 1 

So now, good-bye ! children \ child who has ex- 
perienced no restraint becomes 

uty as parents, we are not edu- Fly away! Fly away! Fly! a boor 4) hage 43) 


en 1 en For many a vear! 
has often taken us vears to or many a yeat 


n, then we are not doing our I will not weight vou with even a kiss. 
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Where sun and sea and weather spell re-creation 





VACATION 
HAZARDS 


| 
| And How You 
| CanGuard A gainst Them 


by 


FRANK HOWARD 
RICHARDSON, M.D. 


Consultant in Diseases of Children, 


New York State Department of Health 


Ya 


remembered that excessive water drink- 

ing during or immediately after strenu- 

ous exertion is frowned upon by athletic 

()n the other 

hand, we are told to drink plenty of water 
at all times, and at what time does it taste 
better than when one is hot and thirsty 
What is the answer? 


coaches and doctors alike 





O the mother of young children vacation presents 
problems. She has been so accustomed to getting 
in touch with her family physician at a moment’s 
tice when any questions concerning the welfare of her 
hildren presented themselves that the thought of being 
l<yond the reach of his wise, friendly counsel is rather 
isturbing. It may be of help to all mothers for a physi- 
ian to consider some of these problems before they 
ctually arise ; and to advise her how best to be prepared 
meet them. 
rhe first question to ask of a possible vacation place 
whether the water supply is of the best. In choosing 
camp for older boys and girls it is particularly impor- 
nt to investigate this matter. Perhaps the vacation 
includes motor touring and the temptation to drink from 
wayside springs, or perhaps the family is to travel abroad. 
In order to be safe wherever vacation is spent, it is best 
have the members of the family protected by anti- 
typhoid inoculations every three or four years. 
This does not mean, of course, that no care need be 
exercised with regard to drinking, especially while on 
ikes and tramps. It is a pretty safe rule to regard with 
uspicion anv spring or other surface source of water, 
such as a shallow well, located near any human dwelling. 
There are infections other than typhoid that can be 
irried by drinking water; and a wise mother will not 
rely too implicitly upon a protection which, while very 
effective for the greatest danger, is not intended as a 
universal safeguard. 
\nother question that comes up in connection with 
water drinking on hikes, is the perennial one regarding 
drinking when one is hot and thirsty. It should be 





The custom of carrying one’s own can- 
teen is a good one; 
in which the metal canteen is slung is occasionally soaked 
with cool water from springs passed on the way, it will 
keep the contents cool. The mouth may be safely 
rinsed out with a little water from the canteen and this 

will greatly re- 
duce thirst. After 
a rest a swallow 
or two of this safe 
water will help 
rather than ham- 
per the tramper’s 
endurance. 
Utmost care 
should be taken to 
see that the vaca- 
tion milk supply 
comes up to the 
highest standards. 
If there is any 
doubt as to the 
purity of the local 
milk, it will be far 
safer to use one 
of the standard 
dry milk powders 
now on the mar- 
ket. These have 
been sterilized in 
the process of 


and if the canvas cover 

















Sunbaths in special sunsuits are 
valuable, but exposure should 
be gradual 


drying ; and so are 
safe from the 
(See page 42) 
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Fether, Vincent 
and Clarice were 
joyously in favor of adventure 





UDDENLY a great responsibility was thrust upon 

the Donoraughs, who had never known responsi- 

bility. They were left a legacy. It was from 
Aunt Sarah Trott, who had died the previous autumn 
in her big brick house in Medville. 

They came, did the legacy and the responsibility, one 
snowy afternoon in February. The father of the Don- 
oraughs had started down to the publicity office, where 
he wrote articles, but he stopped to help his boys build 
their snow forts. 

There was Teabone, the younger of the two, and his 
pile of snowballs was compactly, methodically arranged. 
There was Vincent, who was a year and a half older 
than Teabone, yet his pile of snowballs was neither uni- 
form as to arrangement nor to size. Vincent's eyes were 
like his father’s—always looking away to far-off hills. 
afterncon was Was a snow- 

Teabone chose 

Eunice, one of 
and Clarice, tl 
Donoraugh 


Before the there 
ball fight. The Donoraughs chose sides. 
his alert and red-cheeked mother. and 
the twins. Vincent chose his father 
other of the twins. This was the wav the 
was usually divided; mother and 

l.unice, the twin whose hands were th 
big, tall father and Vincent an 
eves were the dreamy kind. 


over 


1 


ic 


, oo a | 
lL eabone an 


e busy kind, 


family 
against 
he twin whose 
who l 


| Clarice, t 
Once father, 
long passages of Emerson, had 
side the Doers: 
was the truth. 

By the time the snowball fight was finished. it was so 
late father decided he wouldn't go down to the publicity 
office and write the articles on the value of the snow 
to the state. 

That was often the way father did. Though some- 
times he actually did go down and start writing his 


7 
Could 
termed mother’s 
and his own side the Dreamers. Which 


quote 
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The Donoraughs’ 


Were you ever torn between your desire to go 
adventuring and the feeling that you ought to 
stay at home and improve the shining hours? 
The Donoraughs were—but read for yourself 
about their contest and the side that won 


Ray 








articles on the value of the snow to the state, or the 
reason for the warm winds, but instead, his pencil would 
get started on a whimsical little poem about a farmer 
standing, looking over his fields at dusk. Sometimes he 
even went from the office to the library to look up data, 
and maybe he would read a line about the feudal 
warfare in old Ireland that’ would give him an 
idea for a play. Then father would work night 
and day, walking the floor—“There’s romance, 
there’s would sigh, with eyes 
absorbed. 

Mother always did the last typing to get the 
play out, for by this time father’s overleaping fire 
had spent itself. 

Each time, though, it was the play. Deferred 
hope. But it was something to think about when 
you woke up in the middle of the night. 


adventure—” he 


UNICE, the twin whose hands were the busy 
kind, had a secret passion. It was pantry 
shelves—full. Eunice loved to try new recipes, 
but it was a constant compromise—leaving out the 
raisins, scrimping on the molasses, using flour for 
cornstarch. Over and over in her mind, she ar- 
ranged them—different brands of breakfast food, full 
containers of prunes and rice, stacks of soap. Not that 
Clarice, the other twin, ever knew or cared what the 
pantry shelves carried. Clarice cherished and fondled 
her own queer, little soaring ideas. 

Then on that February afternoon came the mail-man 
and the legacy. “Three hundred and twelve dollars!” 
said father, as, standing in the middle of the waiting 
circle, he detached the check from the long sheet ot 
paper, “Now isn’t that opportune‘ 

“Three hundred and twelve dollars,” said mother. 
“Now isn’t that fine?” But Eunice detected a flat note 
of cheer in her mother’s voice. 

“Golly,” said Teabone, “what will we do with all that 
money?” That was the question. 

“Tt'll take just a hundred to fix up The Mountain 
Goat,” said father, “the way I want to fix her up, and 
then—let me tell you—divil a car, no matter how grand, 
can pass us on the road.” 


RATHER wheezy old car was The Mountain Goat. 

It had once been owned by a speed king, who had 
no more use for it, and he had sold it cheap to the 
Donoraughs. But never a hill, up whose 
Mountain Goat could not mount. 

Mother said not a word, _but stood staring out the 
south window at the old ramshackle chicken coops, which 
needed mending and re-roofing, as did also the little 
shed which housed Mehitable, the cow. As did also the 
rambling house which homed the Donoraughs. Even 
with her hair all tumbly, her hands all scratchy from 
caring for the chickens and the house, from washing and 
dying and making over, the mother of the Donoraughs 
was pretty as she stood there by the south window. She 
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Tug-of-War 


by 


| LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 


§ 
‘ 
& 


Illustrated by Ratpu Netson 
Fay 


might have been inclined to plumpness was she 
not always so breathlessly busy. All the things 
father started, mother finished! 

Yet a home of unity was the Donoraughs’ until it 
faced this question. What should they do with the 
legacy? Mother pored over farm magazines. 
father studied an old chart which some smear) 
hand had drawn with a pencil, and it was worn 
now, bescribbled. 


Eunice looked longingly at the 
pantry shelves, visualizing where she would put the 
things, white sugar and brown, and row after row 
of canned goods. For the first time the common 
weal of the Donoraughs was a house divided. 


“Why don’t you choose sides, Helen,” suggested 
leabone (the Donoraugh children often called their 


other Helen), “and have a tug-of-war to decide 
whether you or father should spend the legacy rs 
leabone flexed the muscles of his arm. His fifth 

ade at school had just held a victorious tug-of- 
war and he still felt the exhilaration of the rope 
vielding inch by inch. “The secret of it,” he con- 
fided to mother and Eunice, who, of course, would 


crt 


he on his side, for they always were, “is digging your 
ieels into the ground and throwing all your weig 

Mother glanced over at father. He had taken out a 
lig, heavy book which contained the history of the 
Pueblo Indians. Clarice and Vincent crowded his elbows 
ill he could hardly turn a page. 

“It’s all right with us,” father smiled at her, 
ame for a tug-of-war.” 

Mother shook her head. 
il decision. 


“we're 


“No, it’s more than a physi- 
\Ve'll have to decide some other way.” 


T was early March now. A March that was either 
I venomously windy or drizzily wet. The potatoes in 
the cellar were withered and sprouted; the turnips and 

irrots were pithy and tasteless. Mehitable was dry and 
it was tedious to feed a cow that didn’t give milk. 

Father's play, the play, had been returned again. Hopes 
had to be moved up a notch. 

“Summer will soon be here,” said father, “and this 
summer is bound to be a wondrous summer. 
we have a legacy.” 

But the question was what should they do with it? 

That night a meeting of all the Donoraughs was called 
n the square little dining room. The dining room was 
the easiest to heat, and the coal was low and the nights 
hilly. 


For here 


“Children,” said mother, standing at the end of the 


le, “we have decided to put this to a vote. Father and 
have different ideas as to how to spend the legacy. 
You will have to elect one or the other of us president 
t the Donoraugh Commonwealth. The trouble arose,” 
ntinued mother wistfully, looking at father, for they 
had never differed before, “with the advent of our 
‘hes. My opponent will lay before you his policy.” 
Father unfolded himself from his chair and stood up 
with the smeary, ragged chart in his hand. “I will tell 


} 
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Mother, Eunice and Teabone constituted 
a labor party 


you what my plans are for the summer,” he announced. 
“For years we have all wanted to go exploring, adven- 
turing. I would take the money and buy supplies, and 
fix up The Mountain Goat. 

“I've been talking to this old fellow who works in a 
meat shop down on Platte Street. He’s an old trapper, 
an old nomad, and he’s been telling me about this place 
or. up bevond the National Park. 
goes there. 
make it. 


He says no one ever 

He savs it'd take a humdinger of a car to 
There's a little old winding trail through a 
desert—see, he drew it for me—and then we have to 
take a lot of rocky mountain trails. Some of them are 
steep and long. But of course our Mountain Goat can 
do it. 

“He says,” went on father, “there’s a tribe of half 
Pueblo Indians, half Mexicans—he gave me some sam- 
ples of their language—and they mold pottery out of 
adobe. And then over these mountains—see, here it is 
—there is a regular park. Imagine, folks, a park where 
man has hardly trod, as it savs in the history. Imagine 
it! This old fellow says there’s all kinds of wild game, 
and fish as thick as a man’s neck. What a summer it 
would be! We'd take plenty of food, a hammock for 
each one—there’s a waterfall that lulls you to sleep everv 
night we may never get another chance. Usually 
I have to stay here and grind out enough writing to 
to kind of keep us going.” 


VERYONE had listened to father with shining 
_4 eyes, with breath that came either quicker or slower 
than regular breath. The call of a winding road, 
not trampled by other feet. The Donoraughs 
descended from dreamers, wanderers, explorers. 
“Now,” said father, “my honorable opponent will ex- 
plain her plan.’ 
Mother stood up. 


rrass 


‘ 


were 


“T am 


(Turn to page 31) 
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HAT is fair play for Ellen, 

whose problem is stated at the 

right? What is fair play for 
erandmother, the other members of the 
family and ail those with whom Ellen 
will now and later come in contact? 
That is the real issue that the June 
problem raises. 

Practically all of the letters received 
showed careful consideration and were 
full of thoughtful suggestions. Many 
of the letters suggested that Ellen’s par- 
ents find out her reasons for ‘“borrow- 
ing,” that they maintain a greater re- 
spect for Ellen’s possessions, that they 
buy inexpensive but pretty jewelry for 
her, and above all that her mother main- 
tain a calm, unemotional state of mind 
in her efforts to help Ellen realize her 
mistake. Others the impor- 
tance of training in ideas of ownership 
from babyhood, and others felt that 
Ellen’s truthfulness was a heavy score 
in the mother’s favor. 

The fact that certain letters are 
awarded prizes in these contests does not 
mean that those letters are perfect solu- 
tions of the problem. They are, how- 
ever, the most helpful and psychologic- 
ally sound solutions submitted. In the 
case of the letter awarded first prize, 
the last paragraph is open to criticism. 
Depriving Ellen of some of her prized 
possessions will not teach her respect 
for the rights of others since her own 
are not respected. But each letter pub- 
lished here will suggest interesting 
angles for further consideration of this 
problem. 


stressed 


First Prize 


HE great danger in deal- 
ing with Ellen, after her 


“Now This Is What I'd Do— 


Prize Winning Answers to a Difficult Parental Problem 


THE MAY PROBLEM 


Eight-year-old Ellen borrowed her grand- 
mother’s diamond ring without her knowl- 
edge, and wore it to school. When She re- 
turned home, she put the ring back where 
she had got it, and said nothing. The next 
day she not only borrowed the ring but 
added a string of beads. The teacher no- 
ticed her jewelry, and telephoned the lit- 
tle girl’s mother. Ellen admitted that she 
had not asked her grandmother to let her 
wear them. 


“oe 
are definitely Ellen's? Ask her per- 
mission occasionally to use them. 

“Ellen, Betty is going to stay for 
lunch with you. Would it not be nice 
to let her use your silver mug? It is 
such a pretty one.” 

“T am wearing red 
afternoon, Ellen, and your little silver 
chain would be so pretty with it. Would 
you be willing to let me wear it I 
dinner time if I promise to-take very 
gor xl care of it?” 

If the offense is repeated, 
some of Ellen’s prized possessions, with 
the explanation that persons who do not 
consider other person’s property rights 


my dress this 


q 
take aw iy 


are not wise enough to have any prop- 
erty of their own.—Mrs. L. J. Buchan, 
Coral Gables, Florida. 


Second Prize 
WOULD try to figure out Ellen’s 


source of satisfaction in appearing 
at school in her grandmother’s jewelry. 


For what lack is she trying to compen- 


What Would You Do 
In a Case Like This? 
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sate? Is she starved for beauty? 
well-dressed than the othe: 
children? Has she been unable to sat 
fy the her own importance 
among her classmates? 
[f she evinced a love of luxury which 
I had been either unable or unwilling to 
satisfy, | would provide a way for her 
to earn mone) h I 


less 


he 
Sic 


sense of 


y which she might 
spend as she chose and allow her to en- 
joy her purchases as she saw fit. This 
would her desire for personal 
adornment. 

[ would call her attention to a way 
in which she can really excel as the 
result of her own personality, not from 
reflection of someone else’s things. | 
would give her as an ideal some char- 
acter either in history, fiction or real 
lite, that typified this trait. I would 
point out her opportunities for excelling 
in this line and commend her for her 
own efforts. This would help satisf; 
her desire far superiority. 

[ would 
things are held in common for use by 
all the family, provided they are not 
Others belong to one per- 


some 


Sat.sly 


+ 


explain to her that 


some 


mistreated. 


son alone. It is his responsibility t 
care for them and his privilege to dic 
tate concerning them. Grandmother's 


jewelry belongs to the latter class and 
must not be touched without grand 
mother’s permission. i would be sure 
Ellen had a convenient place to keep 
her own things and I would respect her 
right to dictate concerning them and in 
that way improve her concept of pos- 
sessorship.—Helen Y. O'Hair, San 
Diego, Caltfornia. 


Third Prize 


Y first step would be to 
visit the playground 


escapade with her grand- 
mother’s jewelry, lies in in Betty, at the age of four, is very determined to do things and discover Ellen's _ play 
timidating her. Fear is the for herself without adult interference. She delays the street mates. It may be that she is 


quickest avenue to deception, 
and for this reason, no men- 
tion of thievery, policemen, 
and prisons must be made to 
Ellen. The attitude to be 
taken is that her 
grandmother’s ring and beads 


she wore 
because she did not realize 
the importance of preserving 
property distinctions. 

\fter a calm explanation 
of the difference between the 
property of other persons and 


het own, see that Ellen actu- 


when crossing a busy street. 
alone at corners which are controlled by 
cently she pulled her hand away from her mother’s and darted 
alone into the trafic at a very busy crossing. 
tried to explain the dangers, but upon their return she again 
pulled away and ran into the street alone, stopping a large 
truck, from which she narrowly escaped. 


car when she insists upon getting on by herself, detains pas- 
sengers in the apartment house elevator while she puts her 
velocipede on, and does not want to take her mother’s hand 
Her mother allows her to cross 
policemen. 


$30 in Prizes for the Best Answers 


Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, offers a first prize of 
$15.00, a second prize of $10.00, and a third prize of $5.00 


Her mother 


anxious to outdo a rival who 
wears much jewelry, or that 
this effort to obtain 
leadership among her group 

If neither one of these sup- 
positions correct, | 
should assume that she had 
a very normal little girl’ 
liking for jewelry and I had 


Was an 


Re- 


proved 


failed to sense the longings 
which resulted from her lack 
of possessions A chance 


would certainly be found for 


a gift of this sort 


ily does own few things for the best answers to this difficult parental problem. They The teacher’s co-operatior 
of some little value. which should explain the reasons for the recommended action. The should be sought again to 
are sacredly regarded as hers answers should be not more than 300 words in length, and build up the right standards 


by other members of the fam- 
ily Does she have her own 
silver knife and fork and 
spoon, a string of beads and 


a ring or two, some books, or 


perhaps a little desk which 





by August 20, 1928. 
will serve as the judges. 


should be submitted to the Contest Editor of CHiLpren, The 





A committee of the Board of Editors 
If, in their opinion, two or more 
answers are of equal merit, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
Contest manuscripts cannot be returned. The prize-winning 
answers will be published in an early issue. 


for good taste regarding jew- 


Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., , , Pr 
elry in the classroom, so that 


the children could thereafter 
sit in judgment themselves.— 
Mrs  Z B. 


Af » } o 
Vason, Durham 
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NAGEMENT DEPARTMENT 


WHAT Do You Do With SPARE TIME? 


USY as the average nome- by GENEVIEVE B EARLE home, women are increasingly 


maker is with the myriad at liberty to seek outside satis- 
tasks connected with the d factions and interests 
igement of her household an What do they do with this 
the care of her children, leisure? We determined to find 
e come to her certain hours ZILPHA CARRUTHERS out for ourselves, and a group 
ng the day and the week of women in Brooklyn, N. Y 
she may call her own. It co-operated with us by schedul- 
sential that these should come. The woman who makes ing fairly and honestly by means of a questionnaire their 
point to take time off is a more efficient housekeeper, a time and activities for one month. 
pier, better balanced mother and a more useful member It was necessary, first of all, for the sake of uniformity, to 
er community. As her children grow older her spare define “leisure,” even at the risk of seeming arbitrary, and 
» increases. In fact one of the most important by-products it was agreed to use it in this sense: “Leisure is that surplus 
the past century’s accelerated social and industrial changes of time not definitely required for our daily practical tasks.” 
e astounding increase in the leisure of women. Sud- ; 
’ y the homemaking processes began to fall under the Mort than half of our volunteers were between thirty- 
vic of the industrial revolution. Women of all classes, five and fifty-five years old. Their age is important 
particularly of the great middle class, women whose because the largest group was that of active maturity, those 
hers had had to labor very nearly the twenty-four hours upon whom falls the sharpest strain of this shift from a 





of every day, were faced “democratic standard of work to 
more leisure than their kind ta an aristocratic standard ot 

| ever before enjoyed. cr Ray leisure.” 
en million American women amy Their cultural and intellectual! 
i el debi ‘ : en, 4/ 4 1eir Cultural am In € Le ul 
estimated, are occupied in es equipment bespoke intelligence 
homes only half of each ao mr and training. They were not 

1 2 . . 
and this \ / simply “society 
: t. unused, un- \ / 


women.” Over 
ected energy k/ \ / Q two-thirds were 
; \ / 





yw released college rained 

i LU o oy the wok/ * Ps ae and an impor- 

1 WIth... f/ i. \ J , tant minority 

i it? The situ- _ 7 had_ specialized 
, : 7 

n is histor- > Ys 2 Mul / s 


Me sic and art to so- 
e” so ample, 
n widely dis- 
uuted among 5 
nN ndividuals as a 5 
> wunaccus- GR-e-eroeoeoee Em 
ed to leisure 
tremendous 


sibilities for activities for a 
oO either the dis- 


o“X% Se UY a j month. We dis- 
Y} 


sfaction of \) a” << covered that the 


cial science and 


. t SS > , in all sorts of 
; ly unprece- f/ - O"7 7“ 7 things from mu 
ue Me, 7 - 

D nted pare ~ Yy <<. > 
[| \} law To com- 
plete the picture 
of their cultural 
E JF interests the y 


kept a record of 
their “cultural” 


a eness or the mythical aver- 
is tisfaction of 
10 ymplishment. 


it a class, the 
i ‘men who o aN 
p e leisure to- 
)- are seeking Q 
J ty find in the ON 
id » of this great 
’s t of time a richer, more cre- wax 
id e life. MR 
\ few consciously, but more oy 


nsciously, are using the new 


age woman, the 
composite 


eight books and 

magazines, at 

\ Ky tended four and 
\ one - half meet 
SY ings, took an active part in not 


<t a quite three clubs, attended two 


and a half concerts. and a frac- 


\ o-4 of our group, in 
\ one month read 





tion tewer plays and movies, one 


J 
eres 
i 


ce ure of a machine age to en- and a half lectures and classes 
91 the new tools of leisure and one exhibition It does not 
h a machine age has also mean, of course, that ever, 
1 le possible The washing Are you making the best possible use of your time? You woman divided her interest in 
to hine has given women time can find out by keeping the time record above. Each this ratio. Some, for instance. 
ds take pleasure in home music, a Space between the hours represents five minutes. attended as many as fifteen plays 
y- m the player piano to the ae the day s record by drawing a line from the outer or thirty meetings, but were cor- 
; Ready-made clothes have © canes circle at time of rising. At end of ome oven responding]y low on other 
at .  meeey - to the next activity draw another line, and in space be- sie ' on 
“A ned feminine hands from the . ' : ; — ’ . : counts. 
et e . . tween lines describe this activity. By tracing this draw- , 
_ edle to the steering wheel of a ing supply yourself with additional record charts, on some W e had, then, i sroup of in- 
_ tor car. Now that so much of which you will record your evening activities over a telligent, “modern” women of 
“women’s work” has left the period of a month or more. mature (Turn to page 37) 
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MOTION PICTURES 
for CHILDREN 


Reviewed by 
PROFESSOR WALTER B. PITKIN 


Psychologist and Critical Student of Motion Pictures 









STEAMBOAT Buti, Jr. (United Art- PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED picture of Helen Hunt Jackson’s m 






) Buster Keaton and Ernest Tor- " on ae is well directed and acted. ‘‘Ramona”’ is 
Pictures Suitable for Children recommended for children. Parent 








rence in a picture recommended for all 
children. Steamboat Bill, Jr., an earn- \bie’s Irish Rose Simba will find it, like many of their neig! 


3 1 Sabreur Sorre 1 Son . 
eau Sabreur t a | 
bx TS 


oes ive we little girls, beautiful but stu 






1 7 ] I 
est and forlorn sad soul, drops in on ,¢ 





| Swim, Girl, Swim 










is father, a river boat captain of the py ‘" ‘ a 1 

1 } ‘ ast Side, est Side lartufte ‘ aladen : -_ ; 
eood old stern-wheel days, and almost as Sone ce Ee toe Miia Youtn Astray (-drtlec). An ear 
breaks his smileless jaw in some of the Freckles Che Circus nest and often heavy German picture 

1h. Harold Teen « Eau ne rile gs a 

tunniest comedy stunts you Nave eveé Tp war : rhe ¢ aoe What happens to vs and girls vw 
ughed through. Go to the picture just Les Miserables * he Gay Retreat aren't understood by their parents. 1 

| 1 1 Let ‘Er Go, Gallagher Phe High School Her ici | ‘ ‘ 

to see the hurricane and Buster hugging lg , <b e, atha ve theme oi the picture, however shi 
tightly an uprooted tree as it relent- My Best Girl e Student Prince worn, and hammered on with Teuto: 









IANGMAN’sS House (Fox). Here is 
the picture, adapted from Donn Byrne's Seventh Heaven * est nt justiiving the whole picture, winch is 
’ : ’ ‘ a? 1 Shenher ‘the H g \ ~ ( Wrong ‘ 4 “+ 1 a 1°94 
story, ot what vouve always thought ' > not suitable for « dren 
eland must be. It 1s ettective both * | lescents, not f ng i 
1 ] . . 17 T) Pen A\T . s . x\f 
ctorially and in its unusually good Don’r Marry (Fox). Lois Mi 






btitling—in rhvthmic Irish of a di Pictures of Doubtful Value for Children 








Y — Pictures Unsuitable for Children 






































( lwyn-\aycer). Sometime between  ‘ g Phe Noose 
. : 1 “1 = ; ( g \ite \1 g e Pa é ¢ 
the third and fourth Glacial Periods a Get Y Mla Py Let t =f 
clever amoeba discovered that clowns J ( After Midnig tlele ( Janet Gay 
: “ar , , | ‘ Crime ‘ e ( . 
re mat ole hanp Indeed. their asette ee 
iT€ not alwavs lappy. die , “ener Roce M eW asettl } 
snuling exterior sometimes conceals The Divine Woman We Ame I el circus, am 
1 , | wer ti Che Girl in the Pullman Wickedness Preferred ; 
deep, deep tragedy. This tingling idea rhe Haunted Shit Wike “Savers ressed-up 1 
has been constructively mulled over by The Leg f the Wild Geese K armless 1 he 
‘ , . Condemned Wings 
penetrative producers during the pre- , ot paint great 
] } ] . = : caine 
nd post-Christian eras, and now Lon_- -: mi art leaves 
Chaney dashes forward with his own ( ing, and Miss 
we acted offering on the crisp theme. ives there for ten years, and turns 1nto Cia\ nake a charming 
You mav safely send the children; atte a wild animal, fuzz, fangs and _ all. couple of old 
vhat 18S a million years or SO among Whalers capture him and he 1s 5S l 





friends ? working from nine-to-five in a circus A Nicut oF Mystery (Param 






" > a 


side-show without even an Eskimo Pie Adelphe Menjou is not at his best, 








SoMetHING ALways Happens (Par- to cool him off. Then a brain specialist many youngsters will enjoy the ex 
amount ). \ pretty young person— brings his mental powers back all the ing crime story, which is free fro 











female. oddly enough !—named Esther way from the fourth decimal point. all the objectionable characteristics 








Kalston, gets herself engaged to an his makes the poor explorer long for the usual tale of murder and suddet 
pproved English lord and finds life his native clime and furry coat. Which death. Crime is well subordinated t 
dull. She is soon cured ot adventure- he gets, both native d turrv Phe renuine character struggle. 









lust by a haunted house, several peram- children will be entertained, but badly 

bulating ghosts, seven or eight China- instructed in anthropology. Doc Justice (/ BO) is a monstrous 
men and a Blue Sapphire (one of those piece of injustice to dogs. Here wt 
family jools that simply defy imitation ) RAMONA [Inited Artists). Pictori- have Ranger. that Grand Canine of 

lf your child is nervous and easily ally lovely and dramatically dull, the Colorado, compelled to sit, bark 
frightened, don’t take him. jump betore a camera 





he isn’t, his blood will “WHAT MOTION PICTURES FOR CHILDREN?” the company of three of the 








curdle jovously. silliest people you ever 
his is the title of a pamphlet which is a practical guide for par- in the mossiest, stupid 
' STRANGE CASE OF ents who are finding the “movies” a problem, and which gives an inanest picture of — tii 


RAMPER  ( First outline of important points to be considered when selecting movie ( 


yi rs ey ' : ae eae Boot tion of vour local producer in order to bring the best pictures to 

1Ore ; CORY E RCE! your community. This pamphlet will be mailed to you on receipt 
dropped from nis airship of a two-cent stamp to cover postage. Address: CHitpreN, The 
Greenland, Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


i anadian Northwest e 
entertainment for chiidren. It also tells how to get the co-opera- "ie , 


made Dy the taitering 
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“Is your bathroo 


HYSICIANS say these are 

facts: “* Poorergradesof toi- 

let paper are irritating”; 
[oo coarse a tissue can 
s80 doctors, re- 
tly questioned, agreed: “In- 
ior toilet papers are injurious: 


cause 


h harm.” 


Yet, even t day, most so-called 


fissSue 1S JU ft ordinary tissue 


er in roll It is sometimes 
caline or acid. And it may be 
-d and hard-finished, actu- 
y abrasive to tender skin. 


\ famous specialist, Dr. J. F. 
\lontague, of the Bellevue Hos- 
Medical College Clinic, dis- 

sses this problem 
thoritatively. In his interest- 
recent book, TRouBLEs w! 
N’T TALK ABOUT*, Dr. Mon- 


frankly 


gue writes: 


The slightest irritation will, 
the presence of 

‘ly to be followed by infection. 

We can, at least, adopt for bath- 
ym use a tissue, such as Scot- 
ssue, which is soft and free 
m alkali bleaching material. 


germs, be 


“By its gentle use we can ac- 
mplish cleansing without dam- 
age to the skin, and in this 
nner maintain local hygiene 
{ minimize 


whatever rectal 


lish -d by J. B. Lippincott Company 


W ALDORF—Soft and absorbent, yet inex- 
pensive. Any family can afford this fine tissue. 


3 for 20¢ 


SCOT TISSUE—Delightfully fine and soft; 


pure white, these rolls of 


Fit standard built-in fixtures. 
for United States only. 


1000 sheets are 
preferred by many housewives. 


2 for 25¢ 


These prices 


FREE BOOKLET 


ailments come from this source.” 

You need take no chances 
The makers of ScotTissue and 
Waldorf make on/y special totlet 
tissues. Every roll of this papet 
must meet the doctor’s strictest 
requirements. 

Scott tissues are made of fibre 
so uniquely absorbent that, un- 
like ordinary tissue, they sink in 
water almost instantly. Equally 
important, they are wonderfully 
soft and cloth-like. They never 
show the edges and hard parti- 
cles which the microscope finds 
in ordinary paper sold for bath- 
room use. 

Unlike many toilet papers, 
they are made wholly of fresh, 
new materials. Theyare free from 
mechanical impurities. And in 
the chemist’s test they are never 
alkaline nor acid—always safe. 


Insist on 
ScotTissue and Waldorf 
Even a small child easily uses 
ScotTissue or Waldorf. The per- 
forations work, the sheets tear 
evenly. In every respect this 
paper must please the most fas- 
tidious. 

Never ask for toilet paper. 
Ask for ScotTissue or Waldorf. 





en tt Pa per C . 


) ot. G-8, Ci ler, Pa. 
Se? d me wt 
D r ay about Bathroom Paper.” 





tthout cost your booklet, “ What 








Now doctors 






ask you: 


m paper safe?” 


¢ . 

Physicians say 
They specify the 
have 


Impurities.”” Si 


* qualitie 
“ They must be Absorbent, Specia 


“Inferior tot 


itt tissues are made definitely to 


strictest medical 
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DRESSING the YOUNG MODERNS 


by CRETE HUTCHINSON 


Fashion Editor, The McCall Company 


Se who are facing the complicated problem of dressing 
young moderns, should approach the subject with much thought, 
if not with prayer. When daughter, fifteen, decides upon her wardrobe, 
it is not always easy to persuade her that Mother knows far better what 
is suitable and becoming. 

here is the matter of the pres- 
ent-day fashion in under things! 
Daughter feels that a bandette and 
bloomer are sufficient. A modest 
mother considers an  undervest, 
girdle and slip necessary additions 
to the bandette and _ bloomer. 
Daughter’s viewpoint is not only 
a matter of doing what other girls 
consider correct, but she likes her 
comfort in this athletic age and 
feels that unnecessary clothing is 
nonsense. ‘There follows rebellion. 
if the present-day mother 1 
gressive she understands 

cedes a point or a garn 

and tl ere, but if Mother is inclined 





to insist that daughter wear as 
1 . 
many garments as_ she _ herself 


wears, there is sure to be a 
stormy time. 

lhe height of he 
a Irequent point 


1 
ment 





McCall Printed Patterns may be purchased at leading stores throughout the country and from CuitoreNn, The Magazine for Paren 
4 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.., at prices given on page 46. 








ee 


injurious for the growing girl, is un- 


uitable and in bad taste. A compro- 


mise on the baby French heels for dress 
is likely to settle the matter pleasantly. 


Understanding discussions of the 


various styles of dress illustrated in this 
department should help to develop taste 
and harmony on the dress subject be- 
tween mother and daughter. Clothes 
are most important to the growing girl 


nd frequent disagreements might re- 
7 


ult in permanent misunderstandings. 


Each generation dresses in the spirit of 
the times. Today extreme simplicity 


ind naturalness speak in modern clothes 
at are few in number and of sheer, 


cracefully draped fabrics. The fewer 


othes the girl wears in moderate 
eather, the healthier she will be and 
e herself will want the smart sweaters, 
umper dresses and good looking top 
oats of wool when the weather is cold. 
Keep her out of doors for recreation, 
d happily occupied when in the house. 
ell her she may have plenty of pretty 
othes if she will make them herself. 


Supply her with materials within your 


eans, teach her to use the sewing 


ichine and direct her discreetly in the 
atter of style selection. You will 
1 | 


ve a happy girl and she will take 


tter care of the clothes she makes. 


FTA HE quick mind of the young girl 
senses style clianges, and because the 
itter oO 


f clothes is so important to her 
e is very positive as to what she 
nts. Just now the sports types are 


y chic and every design is suitable 
the junior girl. For afternoon and 
ening, however, there is a great dif- 
erence between the adult mode and the 
ior. The longer hemline must be 
ery discreetly chosen else years will be 
lded to the child’s appearance. Madi- 
1 with bouffant fullness it is dis- 
‘tly youthtul and altogether charm- 
g The fitted bodice with full skirt, 
nger in the back than in the front, is 
vely and may be developed in tulle, 
ffeta, soft chiffons or organdies. For 
e girl who is inclined to plumpness the 
ry full skirt and closely fitted bodice 
re not becoming For her a longer 
istline with skirt ru 
t 


best. Capes on coat 


tfles placed low 
s should not be 
rn by the stout person, but are most 
coming to the slender one. 

lowered organdies are youth ful and 
signed especially for the voung girl 
ishable cottons, ravons and silks in 


tin or small designs are suitable. 
’ ' 
\ 
1 a AN, . 


F.. te £5 


views Of designs On Opposite page 


























THE GIRL SCOUT CLEANLINESS CODE 


.... Worth 
PaSSINE ON 


ROM the Girl Scout Hand-book: ‘‘4 
Girl Scoutis clean in thought, word and deed.’ 

It is evident that a clean healthy body 
makes for a clean mind. That is one of the 
reasons why physical cleanliness—of body, of 
clothes, of surroundings—is so important a 
part of the Girl Scout program. 

This emphasis by the Girl Scout and other 
organizations confirms the belief in the im- 
portance of cleanliness which every worker 
with children has long held. What is more, 
it strengthens the purpose of leaders every- 
where to see that every child, whether or not 
reached by any organization, shall be 
taught the cleanliness ideal and be given full 
opportunity to live up to it. 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of Cleanliness 
ees 


The Institute prepares publicatic ms and data of interest to educators, health and s 


workers, and those in allied professions. A typical publication is “After the Ra 


supplementary school reader with full page tlustrations in color for Zrd, gt 


25¢ a copy, $75 a hundred. Another is “Cleanliness”, a bibliography, 20¢ a « 


Stitute invites organizations and individuals to use its faci 








Address CLEANLANESS INSTITUTE 











45 EAST 17th STREET (on Union Square), NEW 
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His Mother’s Choice” 


IT’S HERE! | | —— 
The Convertible Sulky| MUSIC FOR SUMMER 


and Baby-Tender EVENINGS 


FOR YOUR CHILD! : 
by HELEN L. KAUFMANN 





ETY-WaALKeER, the finest 

imaginable! And you can in 

nvert it into a colorful, practical 

ender, simply by detaching the long 

ndle and foot-rest. Two amazing values, 
e popular price! 


| HEN the dog-days of August chorus in which any number of singer 
come upon us. we discard our an For example, the soloist sing 
| 1 ‘ 4 . } lim “ 4 1 D: : ] P » thew ” ' 
substantial woolens for the flim- ittle David, play on your harp, and 
| siest, airiest materials obtainable At he shout, “Hallelujah, halle” rises from 


+ 


| 
| 
| 


the same time, we have the tendency to he darkness of the porch. It is great 

or otherwise, all occupations calling into Sweet Chariot,” “Deep River,” “A 

SULKY play the corrugated brow of thought, Go I’s Chilluns Got Wings,” “Go Down, 

until the advent of cooler days brings Moses,” “Singin’ Wid a Sword in Ma 

principle of construction makes it the | Tenewed energy. But the family need “Hand’”—-even without the hint of a sob 
“mechanical nurse-girl.” No need to not be deprived of music because the in the Negro voice that makes these 
-SAFETY-WALKER has a scientifically- | as the younger members, perhaps the own people—carry in themselves a 
( that automatically keeps the} older ones also, have been learning so beauty that is tremendously moving, and 
b eagerly how to listen. They may do a rhythmic simplicity that makes them 

riding. well to take a vacation from the sys- easy to learn and to remember. James 

idvantages. It listening, with which we have dealt in accompaniments for two volumes of 
’ 


} - 
| lay aside all weighty ambitions, musical fun. “Golden Slippers,” “Swing Low, 
Safety-Walker e | | P g Low, 
] 
bout baby straining legs or mus-| temperature happens to soar, especially songs so poignant when sung by their 
ht evenly balanced in every po- 
rubber-bound base, | tematic pursuit of the technique of | Weldon Johnson has collected and made 
yr scratch fur- previous articles, and simply enjoy these spirituals. They may be gotten 


trom projecting music. separately, also, with arrangements by 
The porch is the recognized family Harry Burleigh. If the family has 
meeting place after dinner. Conversa- opportunity to hear the Hampton Quar- 
colors—trim tion is apt to be desultory. Father cette, or the Fisk Jubilee Singers, 
heauti- | tired after his day in the city, mother Roland Hayes, or Taylor and Johnson 





sinks into her rocker with a sigh of or Paul Robeson, or, indeed, any good 
relief, the older children have had their Negro performers, sing these songs as 
See your dealer : tennis and swim an r ady to 1 they should be sung, they will cherish 
today. If, by ~ lax, even the younger ones are willin them forever after. 
any chance, he | to sit still, provided there 1 
cannot supply : going on to amuse them. Now is th HERE are fol 
you, write us time for hie . ” 
direct. We will 
ship you a 
SAFETY-WALKER 
C. O. D. for a 
week’s trial \ c , mn 
with privilege t attaches I he ; Or that Tea and Lads,” “( 
F it j | hay , *TLavender’s Bhi 
and getting : fie es at hand. “The Blue Bells 
your money , beautiful Lomond,” “Scots Wha Hae 
song ine that it is difficult to know Bled.” These, and many others, are 
nes alone con- Kitty Cheatham’s “Nursery Garland 
stitute a whole librar The Negro published by Schirmer, and also in tl 


subst intial 


Ll« 


of returnin 


back if you are 


xot satisfied, where to begin 


THE ROCKAWAY MBG. CO. spirituals, which are the true American excellent collection, “Folk-Songs 
533-535 East Fifth Street, folk-songs, are just coming into their Other Songs for Children,” 
Ciacianeti. Obie own They have a simple melody, by Ditson. Graphophone rec 
which the most musical member of the great many of ther 
family may announce, and a fervid eke out the family 





111 advertisements conform to standards on page 44, 








From Russia, the best-known are 
e “Song of the Volga Boatmen,” 
] 


nd the Russian national hymn, both 
vood stirring songs to introduce when 
the family begins to grow sleepy. And 
the German, French, and Italian songs 
hould have their turn also. There is 
delicate, wistful quality in the 
French, a rollicking robustness in the 
(German, a gay insouciance in the MODERN 
talian. “Santa Lucia,” “Mario, Mari,” 
\ la Frangese” are the Italian songs 
ost widely known, but there are many WALL COVERING 


ers whose swing and lilt should en- 
them particularly to the younger 
embers of the family. Schirmer pub- 
shes a collection of sixty-five Italian 
ngs from Lombardy, Tuscany, Naples, 
h words in both Italian and English, 
le collections of French and German 
ngs are more plentiful and better 
nown. Any child from two to eight 
ears old, who does not know “Au Clair 
la Lune,” and “Sur le Pont d’Avig- 
n” should learn them at once. 








The German songs offer a big variety. 
rv the Lorelei, that legend of the siren 
bing her golden hair and luring men 
eir death, and “Es Ist Bestimmt in 
ttes Rath,” a classic marvelously in- 
reted by Schumann Heink. “Ach, 
lieber Augustin,” “Fuchs, du hast 


29 9 ’ , 
(sans gestohien, and others are 


ULLABIES have their place in this 

4 song program. They afford oppor- 
tunity for aspiring altos to sing a second 
rt more successfully than in the quick- 
livelier pieces. To improvise a second, 
nging a third below the melody, with 
occasional fifth to vary the monot- 

is not difficult, and the result is 











Sisurable out of ail proportion othe || Tittle hands cannot harm 


ffort. The Brahms cradle-song, ‘‘Guten 


nd, gute Nacht,” “Schlaf, Herzens- 


. & +. . 
mien” and “schat, Kntaes | 6=— this decorative material 
laf” occur to me. All have been e 
nslated, and all have charming melo- | 
A book of llabies, compiled by - : . . . 
oe ; ee Pasa pea ee | In fact, Sanitas can be cleaned with a damp cloth without 
a by Lee Stod- 


injury to the colors or the finish. 


er members may | This feature alone makes Sanitas the ideal wal!-covering 

fe to the fact that for nursery, bedrooms and halls. 

e songs in school, ™ 
vc] he me ° = _-> e " - on 

“an n. And then one But aside from the utility and economy of Sanitas, it is 

‘Why cant we have some “Weis . : 

ys a good to look at and live with because there are colors, 

, 1 to look at and 1 th | tl 
rhe answer is, ““You can.” The 5 


evening is just the styles and finishes to meet every wall and decorating 


lv if there is a problem. 
to strum the synco- 

accompaniments. Just because Sanitas is made of cloth, it does not crack, fade or peel; 
re is much bad and not so much 
od jazz produced is no reason for tye ‘ 
ning a deaf ear to all of it. Indeed, Before you decide on doing over those rooms this Fall 


I 


it makes your walls an investment instead of an expense. 


s all the more reason for singing it find out more about Sanitas. 
home, where some censorship can be 
4 ] - +h rol ] . 

xercised over the words and music se- » ° ‘ 
ted Some of the “Blase” ta Ww. C. Your decorator will gladly show you the Saniras 


ly’s collection, George Gershwin’s Sample Book containing the complete line of 150 styles 
-_ | adv, Be Gi od ses some of t} e 


ritten by Jerome Kern for 


W 
Show-Boat,” many of the compositions 


~ 


Samples and Booklet sent on request 


Irving Berlin, are gay, melodious and 
pular. They have value as prepara- THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRopucrs Co, 


for hearing compositions by vari- 
: : 320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





modern composers, who use jazz 
ythms so freely. Our contention is | Dept. 33 
jazz has its place, and that the 
in August is an ideal place for it 
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HE question of marketing 
for food is one of the most 
important housekeeping prob- 
lems confronting the busy mother. 
Often the demands of her young 
children are such that she is not 
able to make a daily trip to the 
grocery and butcher shop. “Per- 
sonal marketing,” she has heard, 
will cut bills in half. But in her 
busy day she can barely find time 
to give her order by telephone. 
The woman must do her 
daily buving by telephone is lim- 


who 


ited in her choice of grocer, as 
most of tiie chain stores do not give 
telephone service. This, with the 
ibsence of delivery service and 
are some of the reasons why 
be priced lower In 
stores than in independent 
She must necessarily choose a 
reliable grocer if she is to have even 
service with only telephone 
rhe wise housekeeper 

» market in 
known to the grocer 
that she knows good 

quality and will accept no other. If 
the grocer grows careless in filling her 
will usually be 


credit 
pre duct S can 
such 


stores. 


fairly good 
connections. 
effort t 


to be 


makes an 
often enoug! 
and to 


pers yn 


show 


order a few returns 
enough to stop this. 

In telephone marketing it is a good 
idea for the housekeeper to deal with 
the same clerk regularly so that there 
will be someone responsible for putting 
up the order. If her staple orders are 
put in on other than Saturday, 
also get better results. 


days 


she will 


HE housekeeper must be sure that 
, p- is getting honest weight. A 
pair of scales should be in every kitchen 
and a check [ 
anything bought in bulk. This weigl 
questior 
subtle now that so many 


up made occasionally of 
4 , t 
1 parison to value is more 
food materials 


Many 


are put up in packages women 


half-pound units. 


take for granted that these are custom- 
arily pound or hal Often 


they are SIX ten, twelve, or tourteen 


ounce Different brands of the same 
foodstuff should be compared, wit 
] lie ~ 

weight as well as price and quality con- 
idered. Bv law every cain te opMiee 
1mered lA\ every package 1 on 
pelled to have printed on it the weight 

¢ , . ~ ae 1 
ot the mtent But can you tell, with- 
out looking, how many ounces of cereal 
or raisins or baking powder are in th 
' | t } 1 1] P) 
packages of the brand you usually use 


Just try and see if you rate one hundred 
her you know 
ow many ounces are in the loaf of 
bread vou usually buy. 


| ] 


lis brings us to the question of 
package YOO ls, which are in most cases 
higher in price than bulk goods. Often 


1 


the difference is worth while, as many 


foods, if exposed to the air, absorb 
flavor from other foods, gather dust and 
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FEEDING the FAMILY 


Who does not re- 
member the old- 
fashioned store 
where everything 
from crackers to 
calico was sold? 
Contrast with it 
the modern store, 
its orderly display 
of fruit, vegetables 
and package goods 


possibly germs from the air. Wares are 
more attractive, more conveniently pre- 
sented, more sanitary, and this, of 
course, has added to the cost. Much of 
it we should be willing to pay. 

If you are planning your 
from the nutrition standpoint, 
know that you must follow 
rules in making your selection of food. 
You know that you must have plenty 


meals 
you 


certain 


of milk, vegetables, fruits and eggs 
in the diet for your household, and that 
this must be supplemented by cereal 


\ ou h ive a 
which you 


foods and meats and fis] 


-ertain amount of money 





have set aside for your food purchases. 
lo get the most for this money from the 
nutrition standpoint, it is recommended 
by experts that you should allow first 
of all a quart of milk for each child, 
and a pint for each adult. Second, as 
much for fruits and vy -vetables as you 
do tor meats and fish Third, allow a 


- 
o 
a= 


little less than a pound 


cereals and Sugar, not less than one- 
sixth of vour budget and not more than 
halt. 
such a range in the amount to be spent 


The reason there seems to e 


for cereals and sugar 15 because on a 


low income a family must depend more 
tor actual caloric value on these cheaper 
foods than on the more expensive ones. 









by 


EDITH M. 
BARBER 


Consultant in food and 
nutrition 


Be up-to-date in 
your methods of 
buying food if 
you would get 
full value for 
money spent 






Parents re- 


At the Exposition for 


cently held in New York there was an 
exhibit of the food which was necessary 


for the weekly supply of a family. A 
weekly budget planned by expert nutri- 
tionists from Teac 
bia University, under 
Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, was shown 
worked out in foods at actual price 
then prevalent at a chain of stores. Ac 
cording to this estimate, a family ot 
five, living on a modest income, can 
1ave a well balanced diet with an out 
ay of $14.52 a The, following 
| 


hers College, Colum- 


the direction ot 


week. 


~ 





table wili show the proportion of each 
food and the cost of the same. 
Per cent of Amount 
Food t spent 
_ eee e 21.69¢ $3.15 
Fruits and vegetables 24.31% 3.53 
Cereals and breads ...... 14.25% 2.07 
Meats, eggs and chees 22.73% 3.30 
if oC ee 9.92% 1.44 
EO RRND 2.55% 37 
CPERET FOODS ccccocecsccacscneess 4.55% 66 
100.00% $14.52 


While fresh vegetables and fruits al 
ways tempt us by their beautiful appeat 
ance, and while there should be just as 
many green vegetables and citrus fruit 
as possible on the menu, there are many 
canned products which retain almost 
their entire value. (Turn to page 30) 











Are you sure it’s safe ? 


**Most American cities have safe water supplies; most 
American cities need to secure safe mil 
Bulletin American Child Health Association, November, 1927 


URE, fresh milk, concentrated, 

homogenized and sterilized—as 
afe as if there were not a germ in 
the universe—is now available for 
verybody, in every city, town and 
village in America. There is no ex- 
cuse for any baby to die, for any 
hild to suffer illness, or for any 
person to have less than perfect 
health through lack of safe, whole- 
me milk, 


Here’s the Proof 

Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh 
milk, produced in the best dairy 
‘ctions of America, concentrated 
n scientifically sanitary plants, 
then put in sealed cans and 
terilized. The sterilization abso- 
itely destroys everything that 
ould impair the freshness—makes 

free from everything that could 
arm health. The sealed can per- 
ctly protects the purity and 
ifety of the milk. 


The Better Richness 

The concentration makes Evapo- 
rated Milk more than twice as rich 
as ordinary milk by removing sixty 
per cent. of the water. This makes 
it doubly rich in a// the food sub- 
stances which milk naturally con- 
tains—in the butterfat, as well as 
in the bone and tissue-building sub- 
stances, which make milk the most 
nearly perfect of all foods. Homo- 
genization breaks the fat globules 
into such small particles that they 
never rise to the top as in ordinary 
milk. The cream never separates. 
It stays in the milk. 

Makes Better Food 

Because Evaporated Milk is ster- 
ilized and homogenized, it is more 
easily digested than ordinary milk. 
For babies, it is as easily digested 
as mother’s milk—and as safe. For 
children, the ready digestibility, and 
absolute safety, make it the best of 


supplies.”” 


milk. For cooking, the character 
and quality of the richness, give 
texture and flavor that nothing else 
will give. 

Yet Costs Less 


Evaporated Milk, absolutely safe, 
of certain and wholesome richness, 
more easily digested than ordinary 
milk, supplies every milk need, and 
costs no more—in many places less 
—than ordinary milk. Rich enough 
to use in place of cream, Evaporated 
Milk makes better food than cream 
can make, yet costs less than half 
as much as cream. 


Send for Our Booklets 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
962 Ill. Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me, without cost, your 
booklets about Evaporated Milk 


EVAPORATED MILK 


< wSeScecBcecr 








Richer~safer~more convenient~ more economical than any other milk 
>) Keeps fresh and sweet on your pantry shelf “'~ 
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; 
ind sturdier bodies. 


flect the ¢ 


while 


with 


fan 


Bran Biscuit is a 
natural corrective with 
a pleasing flavor. 


Little Folks 
Thrive 








on these Tasty B 


G) 


OUR children will like these crisp, 
sweet Bran Biscuits. Encourage them. recular habits. 
The reward will be good sound teeth 


| re- 
an Biscuits the 


cheeks w 


Their 
low of richer blood. Br 


have orte lim e and iron and growth-stimu- Creek Health Food line. Your local Health 

ing vitamins. The dainty bits of bran are = Food Center—usually the leading grocer— 
aa to regular habits. will supply you. 

A 25 cent eshte will last for days and Just write your name and address on the 

give them something wholesome and worth- margin of this ad and mail it today for a 

to nibble on. copy of ‘Healthful Living.” This 60 page 

Bran Biscuit is a natural, corrective food illustrated booklet written by a_ leading 


Everyone in your 


house. 


a pleasing flavor. 


jily will enjoy having them in the 


You will 


| find them 


wholesome foods featured in the 


BRAN BISCUIT 


2] A natural laxative wafer ]¢ 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD COMPANY, 


Department B-8, Battle Creek, Mich. 


pleasant way to get your share of roughage 


These good Bran Biscuits are but one of 
Battle 


nutrition expert, outlines with recipes the 
famous Battle Creek Diet System. 












ar- 


iscutts! 


They keep the appetite keen by inducing 
a most 





Feeding th 


(Continued 


e Family 









from page 28) 








It is unfortunate that quality 
canned goods is not to be more ea 
determined by the label. Grades ay 
more to size than to anything e 
French peas may be out of the same | 











| sliced peaches and crushed pineap; 


are more desirable than the halved 
sliced fruit. Do not form the habit of 
telling the grocer that you want “the 
} best.” He will naturally give you t 
most expensive, the fancy grade which 
will be no better for your purpose tl 
a less expensive grade. I hope before 
long that canned goods will be labeled 
in such a way that it will be easier 
the housewife to judge quality. The 
National Canners Association 1s work- 














Street 
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subscription and the 
DREN, The 
Fourth 


MA MOUD 4 LHONO NIBATIHD MOH -MiA \ 


X+ SW3780 





Name 
and No. 


City and State 


Magazine 
Avenue, New 


We still have a few sets of the 
CHILD HEALTH LIBRARY 


10 small volumes which we will send 
FREE to new and renewal subscribers. 


10 books, 
for 


York. 


Parents, 


-'| Just clip this advertisement and send with 
your remittance of $2.50 to cover a year’s 


to CHi- 


353 




















All advertisements conform to standards on page 


47. 





as ungraded peas. For soup we shor 
select the latter. For many purp 




























problem now. 


subject of n 


ing on that 


We 






] 


cannot leave this 

















| keting without touching upon the mat- 
| ter of buying meat. One cut of meat is 
| as nourishing as another, if we leave 
out of consideration liver and other 
| gland meats which have special value 
in certain cases The cuts which are 
most liked are the most expensive. We 
pay for lamb chops and_ porterhou 


which is 





steak, for instance, a price 
commensurate with the food value in 
relation to other cuts. It pays t 
periment with the cheaper cuts which 
may become just as popular when 





cor Iked pre yperly . 
Here are 






ich ar hiol 
icn are nign in 












food value and are easily prepared: 
Brown Casserole « f Meat 
2'% pounds of solid meat 
(One of the cheaper cuts) 
4 teaspr on peppe 4 
| 3 carrots 114 cups tomat 
cup rice Boiling water 
3 onions 2 teaspoons salt 


Cut the meat in medium-sized pieces 


brown in dri 





pings with the onion, 

| in the casserole with the other vege 
tables, cover with boiling water, put on 
the lid, bake gently about two hours in a 






low 
STOW 


oven 


300° F.). 


Tomato Jelly 






31% cups tomatoes 4 teaspoon pepper 
] ba leat caspe on salt 
3 cloves cup vinegar 





linced ( nion 
inced cele TV 
s gelatin 


2 ta blespoons n 
3 table spoons m 
l 1 table Spoot 


2 table spoons sugar 

Cook the 
gether twenty 1 
with 


tomatoes 
linutes. 
fourth 


and seasoning to- 
Soften the vela- 





tin one- cup cold water. 
Strain the tomatoes and while hot add 
the gelatin and vinegar, and stir thor- 
oughly. Pour into molds and chill. 





Crush 






ed Pineapple Tapioca 
cup crushed pineapple 
4 teaspoon salt 1 cup pineapple jut 






1 t aspoon grat 







ed orange rind 





juice te boiling point 







add the salt and tapioca. and cook 
the dout le mat until clear. Add 
pineap] id orange rind and serve 





cold or 


cream. 


with prea 


hij ped 














The Donoraughs’ Tug-of-W ar 


(Continued from page 19) 


ning,” said mother simply, “on a 
yw platiorm. If I am elected, it will 
1 summer of hard work for every- 
| will put that three hundred and 
lve dollars in chickens. I was talk- 
to old Herman, who runs the Lib- 
y Hatcheries. He usually gets eight- 
yr twenty cents apiece for his thor- 
hbred chicks, but he would let me 
ve a thousand for one hundred and 
enty-five. He's the agent, too, for 
ders. I’d get one big brooder for 
hundred chicks I'd get five of 
se smaller lamp brooders. I'd give 
h of you children a hundred chicks. 
e got all the literature here on their 
eding and care. Oh, I like to look 
them, to think that with our care 
ey could do such wonders for us. 
n't you see, children, in six or eight 
eeks you can make money if you want 
by selling your roosters for frys? The 
ney you make will be your own.” 


r HE candidate on the Labor Plat- 
form paused a moment to let her 
wlience grasp the full significance of 
plan Then she went on slowly. 
Ve would all have to work very hard,” 
repeated. “We would put ina big 
rden, all kinds of vegetables, and al- 
fa for Mehitable. She will have her 
in another month and that will have 
be cared for. If I am elected, | am 
ng to have an alarm sound at five- 
rty every morning. Father will have 
regular office hours for writing. If 
im elected, I intend to put our Com- 
nwealth on a paying basis. You can 
h become financially independent. 
ere are things,” said mother almost 
logetically without looking at fath- 
“that probably some of us have 
nted for years. Now is our chance 
get them—with our capital and hard 
rk.” Then mother sat down. 
For a moment the little group was 
ent, father’s eyes never straying from 
ther’s face as he tried to see as she 
a golden future based firmly on 
ts and figures. Then: “We will vote 
wv,” said father. 


j 


eabone passed the ballots. Each one 
is typewritten. The voter had only 
put an X opposite the platform for 
ich he voted. On the top line was 
lventure with father’s name under it. 
the bottom line was Labor, with 
‘ther’s name under it. 
Father was the first to make a clear, 
isive mark on his ballot, and then 
slim fingers folded it. Eunice looked 
mother, but mother was sitting rather 
edly in her chair and did not look up 
all. Everyone there held sober 
on the ballot before him. There 
no shining eyes now, as there had 
when father had told them of mur- 
ing streams, and tall and 
vn fingers molding wet adobe. 
he little tense with de- 
eration and—perhaps sighs. For it 
is the age-old problem that confronted 
em. A problem as old as mankind. 
‘leasure ; responsibility. 
Clarice was the first to 


grasses, 


room was 


break the 


tense stillness. “Gee, | hope I can get 
a painting set to take along,” she sighed. 
There was no question as to how Clar- 
ice, of the dreamy eyes, would vote. 

Eunice looked at Teabone.’ For only 
a second Teabone clutched a thoughtful 
pencil. He marked his ballot well 
toward the bottom. Teabone had voted 
for mother and her Labor platform. 
Sut at the same time, Vincent; with his 
father’s enrapt eyes, marked at the top 
of the ballot. Eunice knew he would. 
For Vincent was the kind who would 
wander aimlessly about in the trail of a 
low-flying bird, or sit watching the 
plunging silver of a restless creek. 
Eunice hastily put her own mark down 
—for Labor, of course. She could see 
those pantry shelves filled with cans 
of syrup, and sugar and rice and—may- 
be, cocoanut. 

It was a tie so far, Eunice decided; 
and mother and father each voting for 
their own policy would only clinch the 
tie. They would all have to vote again. 

Just then mother spoke. “T will not 
vote. It will make it easier if I do not, 
for then there will be an uneven num- 
ber.” Shewsaid it without looking up. 

“Nonsense, Helen,” said father, 
“every politician votes for his own pol- 
icy. I voted for what I wanted.” 


“Mother shook her head. 


Surely, thought Eunice, father would 
be chivalrous enough to withhold his 
ballot. But father folded it once more 
and dropped it in the ballot box. Every 
one followed suit. “Eunice, open the 
box and read off the ballots to Vincent, 
who will be the recorder,” said father. 

The first two ballots were for moth- 
er’s Labor platform, the third was for 
Adventure. The fourth also. Two for 
mother and the baby chicks; two for 
father and The Mountain Goat. And the 
fifth? Eunice opened it with clumsy 
fingers. It was for the Labor platform ! 

“The chickens win!” she _ shrieked. 
“The chickens win!” 


HEN there was a babble and 
everyone was talking at once about 
chickens and brooders, and what they 
would do with all the money they made, 
and what they would name the new calf. 
Finally father reached over and 
patted mother’s hand, for mother still 
sat there as though she were not the 
victor after all. Then she looked up. 
“It was you who did it,” she accused 
him. “You voted for Labor—and you 
shouldn’t have. Because—it came to 
me when you were talking—that, after 
all, adventuring is the best part of life 
—ito some people. And I would not 
hold—those people to my days of drudg- 
ery and work.” 

Then father laughed, a laugh both 
happy and teasing. He leaned over and 
kissed mother’s arm, right below where 
the rumpled short sleeve ended. “Why 
Helen,” said Father, “I didn’t vote on 
my ticket—though I voted for Adven- 
ture. It came to me when you were 
talking that your plan was the biggest 
adventure of all.” 
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NURSING BOTTLES 


Every mother knows the annoyance 
of missing a feeding, of having the 
baby’s bottle break 
heated. Just when the 


needed most ! 


just as it is 
bottle is 


This need never happen. Now you 
can have your nursing 
proof against temperature 
as your PYREX ovenware. 


bottles as 
changes 


You can take PYREX Nursing 
Bottles from the ice-box and plunge 
them into boiling water or hold 
them hot under the cold water tap 
Sterilize them thoroughly! Heated 
or chilled—they will not break! 


PYREX Nursing Bottles have other 
advantages. They are made 
sided to prevent slipping or rolling 
They are smooth and are 
easy and simple to clean. Flat- 
bottomed, they stand firmly. The 
ounces and half ounces are plainly 
marked. 


PYREX Nursing Bottles come in the 
two shapes baby specialists approve 
—the narrow neck and the 
mouth—both in the 8 ounce size. 


More and more women insist on 
PYREX Nursing Bottles. There is 
neither uncertainty nor anxiety with 
them—they are safe. Don’t lose an- 
other feeding by having an ordinary 
nursing bottle break. 


Ask druggist for PYREX 
Nursing Bottles today. Made by 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 
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Your Child 
“Shy” at Milk? 


If you have difficulty getting your 
child to drink enough milk, try 
serving it with Stone’s Straws. All 
children like milk better when 
sipped through a straw because it’s 
like sipping a “soda.” 

It’s so easy to keep Stone’s Straws 
in the house for serving milk to 
children and for serving with other 
drinks, too. The 10e Home Package 
contains a liberal supply. 

Stone’s Straws also prevent gulp- 
ing, thereby aiding digestion. Ma- 
chine made, they re absolutely sani- 
tary. Get the Home Package today 
at your druggist’s. 

STONE STRAW CORPORATION 
General Offices: Washington, D. C. 
s Capital” 
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tne Nation 
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Get this Home Package 
at Your Druggist’s — 10c 


To Spank or Not to Spank 


(Continued from page 10) 


or hours after an act is committed be- 
fore spanking the child is ineffectual 
because the child loses the connection 
between cause and effect. The spank- 
ing and the act should be indelibly 
ciated in the child’s mind. But spank- 
ing should never be resorted to by any- 
one incapable of taking an impersonal 
attitude—by an angry parent, for in- 
stance. A rap on the hand is all that 
is needed to keep the child from repeat- 
ing the forbidden act. The only legiti- 
reason for spanking ts to set up a 
negativ 1 
to get the 
object 
Object. 
A better w 
sult is to reward the 
acts not him for “wrong” 
acts. By rewards not 
mean “presents” or “treats.” Just a 


} 1 
Ww rd Oo! 


asso- 


. . ° ) ms 
reaction in fire ( 

2 a 
chud, for crampli 


alone or te Mowe 


av to achieve the same re- 

] . 64.2 3290 
child for “right 
e ] ¢ -¢] 
and reward 
necessarily 
. , 5 | 
praise or a smile are usually 
enough. 


Researcl 


ling the 
wrbid den, 

-asionall 
corporal punish 
— be entirely eliminated 
without great los 


“scams er, that 


disciplinat measure 
For every child whose conduct is 1m- 
proved through fear of punishment, who 
build up 
durable 


is helped and encouraged to 
habits of 
and dependable, 
resentful, and 
method. Che 
dren are 
of discipline; for, if corporal punish- 
ment is to be effective, it must 
sarily be painful, and if it is to be a 
motive for deterring the erring child 
from repeating undesirable act, 
its severity invariably has to be out of 
all proportion to what the misdemeanor 
itself actually calls for. It is usually 
administered with the idea of serving 
two purposes—first, to punish the child 
for what he has already done, and sec- 
ondly, to deter him from repeating the 
future date. In other 
that the child is to 
be subjected to the temptation an 
other time. This in itself 
tain injustice to the child, 
fair to punish him for some 
misdemeanor. 
On the other hand, physical 

ment of the whacking, slapping 
meted out simply to indicate the par 
ents’ annoyance at the undesirable con- 
duct, has no value; for it only 
the child defiant and resentful and 


conformity that are 
a score are made sullen, 
lious by the same 
majority of chil- 


rebel 
great 


neces- 


some 


some 
anticipate 


same act at 
words, \ we 
Same 
means a Cer- 
as it is hardly 
anticipated 


or S 


lle 
hills 
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quite indifferent to this type® 


him often with a desire to 
with the person who punished h 

We must keep in mind that in adn 
istering punishment we are alw: 
meeting the problem by appealing to t 
child’s fear of bodily harm, and as su 
it has little effect in helping him 
direct his activities along 
nels or in helping him to think of life 
relation with those with whom he 
to live. The child will be happier 
more efficient if he learns obedien 
even though very slowly, by 
his life about the demands of the grou 
whether it be at home, on the pl: 
ground, or at school. 
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educational 

sentil 


8 assl ical 
in esi 
not be 
the shortcomings of 
justitica 
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traint when he 
companion. | 
lost if a child 
keep him fron 
the parent loses his patience and app! 
action. | leli 
to corporal punishment for the -_ 
correcting ; " * : 
iscipline” 
he hasty inflictior 
proportioned or 
to either the offen 
On the other 
stand that tl 


airect 


hand, can 


ere is a just occasion for 
dignation or 
and cold-blooded infliction of 
recisely because it 


effective means towat 


ine xcusable, if 


a 
cn tor 


imp 
cool sear 
an end and comes to 
hat an inexy 
trained savage has at hand in the pre 
ence of annoyance or irritation. Tl 


more deliberate the punishment in suc 


a case, the worse it is. 

Corporal punishment is bad for tl 
child because it reaches him on the lov 
est level possible—that of vindictivene 
or retaliation, 
Corporal punishment is 
because it is a 
personality. It is 


true that 


offende: 
under 


“get even” 


planning 


resort 


anger. | ] e more deliberate 
pain 1s 


nothing better than 
verienced child or un- 
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or that of physical pain 
objectionab! 
violation of the child’ 
the child 
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can understand pain and retaliation even 


his earliest 


ishment 


years 
assumes that the child cann 


iderstand anything better as he grow 
VY pain can- 
irded by the 
ionition 01 


The infliction of bodil 
not, — — be 

*hild, na word of 
ent it can do more than arre 
his attention—it can give him a 
of insecurity, of frustration, 
It mav be 
the child to feel 
ment of hi 
justice, than to 
are more 
poral punishment has the 


older 
disreg: 
adn 


reproof: 


justice. more important f 
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s elders as well as in the 
feel certain that the 


danger « 
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‘rom the outside, it seems 
be unsportsmanlike to see larger chil- 
en “punish” smaller ones; we say to 
m, “Hit somebody your own size.” 
om the child’s point of view the same 
nciple may apply when the larger per- 
n is an adult who protests that he is 
rely trying to “teach” the victim a 
son, or that it hurts him more than 
loes the child. 
[he resort to corporal punishment, 
ther deliberate and systematic, or a 
radic outburst of violence, must al- 
make the adult feel his own in- 
juacy. Corporal punishment inhib- 
thinking in the parent as well as 
the child. We cannot be very dis- 
nating, or analyze clearly cause 
effect, or plan carefully for rem- 
measures, when such a weapon 1s 
nd for ready use. 
\ll who have given the matter 
ught are agreed today that in the 
resort to corporal punishment is 
well calculated to establish right 
uct, although at one time it was 
«sed that school could not be “kept” 
out it. Certainly our school dis- 
ine is not any worse than it was in 
er times; and wherever corporal 
hment is still retained in school 
type of teacher and of teaching 
hods will be found to be far be- 
the best to be had today. 
ere is one other consideration that 
iid seem to make corporal punish- 
t today at least less safe than it 
have been in the past, and that is 
hanging conditions of modern life 
hich the contacts between parents 
children are both fewer and more 


] 
rrected. 


























ialized than they were in former 
es. There is less of work and play 
her between children and parents, 





hen they are together, any emo- 





| disturbance, such as would be in- 
lved by the infliction of corporal pun- 
ent, cannot be so easily rectified. 
- interval following one such episode 
not sufficiently occupied with pleasur- 
le experiences in common; so that 
resentment that the child feels may 
lily turn into hostility. 
In the treatment of physical ailments 
have learned to mistrust drugs which 
to cure too rapidly, and we have 
e to be particularly suspicious re- 
rding possible by-products of such 
pid cures. In treating the difficulties 
childhood, an educational procedure 
h is basically concerned with 
attitudes that are being formed while 
pecific fault is being corrected, is in 
long run to be preferred to the 
ingly efficient quick cures. 
SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG. 



















ie THE practical emergencies of 

home life, the child, who has not 

fact been reared at each moment 

the best psychological methods (since 

ne yet knows perfectly what these 

is likely to require occasionally 

good spanking.” Parents must be 
wed to live, too! 

What are the characteristics of the 
od spanking” as distinguished from 
kinds which are not so good ? Two 

rdinal principles seem to emerge from 

e literature of child study to govern 

(Turn to next page) 




















You give her Much but most 


of all you give her Health 





OES she want to hold the moon? Does she want the stars to 
play with? 

If you could — you’d give her anything — that small baby of yours! 
And there are some things that only you can give her! Little touches 
of femininity, little hints at charm . . . ideas and habits that will make 
her a lovely girl, a lovely woman. 

For ‘tis you who will begin her habits of beauty, her habits of health 
— keeping her always sweet and clean, brushing her teeth twice: daily. 

Mothers who adopt such an intelligent attitude usually begin by 
using Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream on tiny teeth. For Colgate’s 
cleans superlatively well. It cleans safely because it is not harsh or 
gritty. Children like its delicious taste. Your A 
druggist always carries Colgate’s—or if you pre- 
fer, try the free sample offered in the coupon. 











Colgate & Company, 595 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y 
Department 218-H 


Please send me FREE a sample of this cleansing 
dentifrice and a Clean Teeth Chart 





Name ~ 
COLGATE HEALTH CLUB PIN 
Bronze membership pin in Colgate 
Health Club. Address —— eee 
Send coupon for Clean Teeth Chart 
which shows how children can win 
this pin. City ‘ State. 
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for a wonderful birthday ~ 
this Son-w Parcel Post Truck 


With its smart lines, its green and black body finish, its 
disc wheels finished in brilliant orange baked enamel, the 
“Son-NY” Parcel Post Truck is a toy no active boy can re- 
sist—a favorite, indoors and out! Built of the same heavy 
steel as Dad’s own car, and with no mechanism to get out 
of order, it will stand all the hard knocks. A “Son-ny” 


Parcel Post—the equal in size, strength and finish of much 
higher priced trucks—solves the birthday problem. 


Your dealer has a complete line of “Son-ny” Wagons 
and Auto Trucks, or can easily order for you. 


THE DAYTON TOY & SPECIALTY CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


ALSO MAKERS OF SATON WHEELBARROWS AND WAGONS 














The “Teddy-Bear Cave”, a super- 
vised play-nursery for the children 
of guests, is but one of the pleasant 
features offered by The ROOSEVELT. 
The advantage of exceptional hotel 
service may be enjoyed here with- 
out the penalty of excessive cost. 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central and the sub- 
ways ...Inclose proximity to the theatre and shopping districts 
«--Complete Travel and Steamship Bureau... Health Institute, 
with therapeutic baths and plunge .. . Special garage facilities, 


he 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, N. Y. 





EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Director 
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To Spank or Not to Spank 


(Continued from page 33) 


is that all spanking should be done 


> the age 


resentment. 
Much Gt 


spanking has now 
fact that parents 
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deplorable emotions 
trum, let us say. 
trum in father, 


of grabbing 


him. Johnny senses, without know 
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ends, an emotio1 
orgy has been had by all, an ignomi: 
ous encounter between the weak 

set down, therefor 
“oood S| anking” can 


ried out only by a parent who is in ; 


objective frame of mind. 


S for the second 
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time to administer necessary spanking 
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Spanking, to be effective, must be | 
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abnormal. 
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UNISHMENT involves pain. 

it does not involve pain it is n 
the parents 
look this fact very straight in the fa 
—that to give pain of any kind is t 
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nflict punishment, and to punish is to 

nflict pain. ‘The pain inflicted must 

be greater than the pleasure derived 

rom a given act, if the punishment is 
be effectual. ... 

Punishment is for the purpose of 
nging the type of reaction and not 
thr f social revenge. 

vsical, as well as psychological, 
ishment must be aimed to control 
stinct situation; it must be ade- 
1ate, and it must be immediate, and 
e occasion of the first offense 


: . 
Dec an offense. 


Purpose ¢ 


vsical punishment should be sharp 
rt, and used for the purpose of giv- 
i conditioned response, If, for it 
nee, a child is slapped on the hand 
en he reaches for something, the pain 
en should be sharp enough so that 
child will withdraw his hand next 
e at the same point. If whipping 
resorted to—and it should be used 
ly—it should be either a sharp rap 
he hand as the little child is reach- 
for something that is forbidden, or, 
is more of a ceremony, a small 
her strap or switch should be used 
e bare calf of the leg. 
he question is often asked, “How 
hould a child be before physical 
nent is permissible, and when 


it stop?” This varies with the 
lligence and the type of the child, 
is fairly safe to say that he 


» given physical punishment 
re the second year, nor after the 
> is normal. 
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Youth Sets Sail 
C NiinNWEa ji il page 12) 


their boats move. One ingenious 
swung a water bucket on the end 
rope as far out to sea as the rope 
go and hauled themselves labori- 
along my means of it. Another 
headway by becoming human out- 
motors and kicking their craft 
with their feet lwo diminutive 
in bathing suits jumped over- 
caught hold of the painter, and 
their boat by swimming. Even- 
thev all got to the mark. And 
hen the elders of the Race Com- 

ee, despairing of a breeze, suggested 
he regatta be called off, the Youth 
ement set up a how! of disapproval 
completely overruled the commit- 
Proving that Youth Movements, 
started, are not so easily stopped. 
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e the morning like- a jacket 
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IS 
YOUR 
CHILD 
trying to 

grow up on 


a half-ration 
of sunshine? 


DwvuRInNc the warm-weather days, 
when they can play outdoors, 
your children receive sufficient 
of nature’s sunshine to satisfy 
the demands of their growing 
bodies. It’s the other half of 
the year —when bitter days keep 
them indoors—that holds such 
dread possibilities for little bodies. 
These are the days when their resis- 
tance is lowered against colds and 
other ailments, when they seem 
but a shadow of their summer 
selves. The reason is usually lack 
of real sunshine. 

Medical authorities tell us that 
the cream of the sunlight is con- 
tained in the vital ultra-violet wave- 
lengths. These invaluable rays help 
build sturdy bones and sound teeth 
in children—minimizing the danger 
of rickets. They increase little ap- 
petites. They send good red blood 
coursing through the veins. They 
are a powerful bactericide. Yet an 
ordinary window pane will keep 
them out of your house. 

Four years ago a remarkable new 
window glass, which admitted these 





tonic rays, was discovered. Aptly it 


was named Vita Glass. Since that 
time, varied scientific tests have 
proved that Vita Glass transmits 
the healing portion of the sun’s rays. 
And since ultra-violet irradiation is 
reflected from the sky as well, even 
north windowsare of value. Already, 
over 100 hospitals and sanitoria are 
using Vita Glass either in their chil- 
dren’s wards, their sun-porches or 
throughout the entire building. 


Why not give your own child the 
health that comes from unskimmed 
sunlight—this winter? You owe him 
a childhood brim ful of sunshine. Let 
us send you the complete story of 
Vita Glass, its comparatively low 
prices, the ease with which it can 
be installed, as well as a number of 
important things you should know 
about ultra-violet rays. The coupon 
below puts you under no obligation. 





VITA 


(GLASS 


@ 1928 





VITAGLASS CORPORATION C-8 
50 E. 42nd St., New York 


Please send me complete information about Vita 


Glass and its use in the care of children 
. 

Address 

City Stat 
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| “SAFE-PLAY” | 
| Swing for Children 
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The Foundations of Nutrition, by dow his findings with missionary 
Mary Swartz Rose. Macmillan, 1927. dor, and seems consequently rather 
In a clear, simple style, Dr. Rose de- overstate his case, which can, on 
scribes in this book the manner in which whole, stand by itself, without pleadi: 
food supplies tuel to the body, the «nd without the label of a particu 

amounts and kinds required by children psychological school. 
and adults, the effects of a shortage or Not because it is a sample of Beha 
a surplus of calories, and the essentials jorism, but because it embodies a fund 
of body building. She has given us the mental wisdom concerning the psyc! 
—;, So “SAFE-PLAY = latest news about the vitamins, as well logical care of infants, this book oug 
as a history of their discovery, and muc! to. stand side by side with Emmet Hol 
Made of strong, sturdy steel, this port- valuable information as to low-priced, on eve: ‘y int elligent mother’s shelf. 
pl 7 ae ey Rell = Been Be ccm moderately-priced and high-priced di- —Reviewed by H. M. Kal 
tings and t ipeze, which are easily in er- etaries, in all ot which the pr roper num- 
w I ae ge LaigSesepee ed Fen ber of calories are included. 

te This volume will be found of value In Tune with the Finite, by Thor 
to the homemaker as well as the dieti L. Masson. Century. 1928. $2.50. 
PRICE, $19.50 Compiete cian and the teacher. In the words j 
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NEWARK STEEL POST CoO. Ve,” i ttelearpardns ee spo - a — friend hip, 1 iiddle aee co 
oO as been made to present within a age. relig a goo >, the inva 

WEST ORANGE, N. J. wraan® aw oe P gta age, religion, a good time t 

lall Space some of the ftundamenti mind and accidents. There are secti 

pr rineiples a nutrition in term devoted to the condition of Americ 

——— which call for no highly lized 
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’ , which the science of nutrition rest pher drav n the experiences of 
Where To Spend Your Dr. Rose is professor of nutrition at remarkably busy and vivid life for 
Vacation Teachers’ College, Columb a U n y, ubiject F his comments. Believi: 
GUIDE—10c Postpaid and — of “Feeding F: amily, he does, that life of the 
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Psychological Care of Infant and he avowed object of the volu 
“ . . Child, by John B. Watson with the vhich is really a collection of essa 
LEARN MUSIC assisti ance ba Rosalie Rayner Vatson. published previously In current pert 


17” ly 


On instruments made at home! w nn mpany. als, is, according to Mr. Masson hi 
6 hours making, 60 hours PLAYING! Dr. Wat atson hoy hat he has writ ‘lf, to stimulate a st aay thinki: 
ten a book which will d r the psy and throw light on individual proble: 
“The Way Man Learned Music” chological care of infants and childret Every man and woman will and son 
R. W. Clai iberne, A.3.. A.M., Rowaytes, Conn. what Emmet Holt’s book does for their thing touching his experience discuss¢ 
physical care. I think that his hopes within the covers of this well-writte: 
re to a great degree prommerwng? He pro- book. 
vides in this clear and simple | le boo! a SZ 
a guide to the basic training of the in- 
fant mind which any intelligent mother Orher Books Received 
an understand and use to advantage. 
lhe book tells her what do when Fathers and Sons, by Samuel 
. - ‘hildren get scared; when tl fall into Drury. Doran, 1927. $1.50. 
Group Members interested in tenia aw Gio of # ee: how to train The Parent-Teacher Association and 
Child Study are entitled to them against bedwetting, and many of Its Work, by Juhan E. Butterwort 
. —— the other fundamental things in th »day Ph.D. Macmillan. 1928. $1.25. 
Special Subscription | and night-time care of the child. It is. The Kuhlman-Binet Test for Chil- 
Rates especially clear and intellig n the dren of Preschool Age, by Florence | 
subject of sex an d on what Dr atson Goodenough, Ph.D. University of ™ 
calls the “dangers of t nuch mother  csota Press, Minneapolis. 1928. $2.0! 
CHILDREN love.” American Medicine and the People’s 
The Magazine for Parents The basis of nearly all that Dr. Wat- Health, by Harry H. Moore. Applet 
MAIL COUPON FOR INFORMATION | 580 says is as strictly scientific as such 27. $9.00. : 
Seeeamsararen! & tet. i Ge gmat te ok cor See Oe. Dey. WR, by Je 
H N, The Magazine for Parents, knowledge, can be. It rests upon many Howell West, M.D. Putnam. 192 
e., New York, N. Y. vears of experimental work with in $2.00, net 
formation about your price fants and children in *h places as the Adult Education in a Community, | 
ee ee Johns Hopkins Hospital, ‘the Harriet C. S. Marsh of the Buffalo Educatior 
Lane Home, the Hecksher Foundation, Council. American Association f 
and many scholarly private homes. Thi Adult Education. 
work has led Dr. Watson to believe — Life in America, by Henrietta 
that training, far more than heredity, Walter. National Committee for 
determines character and capacity, and Study of Juvenile Reading. 50c. 
to seek to determine what to do and The Shining Hours, by Mary Me 
what not to do, especially during the Atkeson. Century. $2.50. 
first two years of an infant’s life, in Studies in Deceit, by Hugh Hartsho 
order to give it the best possible start and Mark A. May. Macmillan. 1928 
in the world. Professor Watson sets $4.50. 
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lement and active interests. The 

t thing was to find how much actual 

sure” they really had; the second, 
they spent it; and the third, what 
thought about it. 

h of the women who answered 
questionnaire was engaged in home- 
king. This included the performance 
supervision of housework, the physi- 

| care of the family, the care and 
rseeing of children and their activi- 
and the management of family 
inces, equipment and clothing. 
e mere listing of the things a home- 
ker is accountable for makes one 
re that it is not responsibilities 
+h are less today than ever. The 
erence is in the way she meets them, 
difference amusingly evident in two 
of domestic advice. “The Ameri- 
can Frugal Housewife,” published in 
335, declares: “The true economy of 
usekeeping is simply the art of gath- 
ering up all the fragments so that noth- 
may be lost fragments of time 
well as materials . . . Time is money.” 
it in 1927 the Report of the Teachers 
lege Homemaking Conference was 
ually positive that “The scientific 
emaker is either inadequate in her 

; or faulty in her conclusions if she 

the thing done in her home which 

be economically done otitside.” 


( UR questionnaires showed the aver- 
age time per week spent on the 
to be 29 hours spread over the 
days. Thus homemaking occu- 
but a third of the time accounted 
; and our second line of inquiry had 
lo with the disposal of the remaining 
2 t thirds, the seven and a half hours 
iy which actually constituted the 
an’s leisure. We found that of her 
iitv-odd hours of leisure weekly, 45% 
nt into recreational and social activi- 
25% into cultural and intellectual 
rsuits, 19% into club, church, and 
organized work, and 14% into 
‘ellaneous interests. 
Since there are no standards as to 
women can best spend tlreir leisure 
e, it is impossible to examine this 


j . ¢ o,° 
. neer study with any really critical 
Istick. There is no need, for in- 
ce, of putting too much emphasis 
the large showing of pure pleasure 
hout at least wondering how the 
erage business woman, or business 
for that matter, spends non-work- 


¢ hours. A much more thoughtful 
| serious criticism points out that not 
y the recreational and social, but also 
e intellectual and cultural activities 
ported are almost wholly receptive 
| passive: in fully two-thirds of their 
rsuits, these women take in but do 
give out. 
0 counterbalance this, one must re- 
ber that nothing is more truly cre- 
ve than the homemaking which is, 
tter all, their primary interest, and 
t, in addition to it, they spent one- 
| of their leisure in church or club 
rk, which was at least partly pur- 
seful. From what I know of such 
rk, and of the ability and training of 
e women interested, I should not hesi- 





What Do You Do With Spare Time? 


(Continued from page 21) 


tate to compare it in kind with the work 
done by paid executives and social work- 
ers whose salaries range from twenty- 
five hundred to five thousand a year. 
In other words, these sixty-three women, 
in addition to bringing up children and 
maintaining homes with high cultural 
and spiritual standards, together con- 
tributed to community life work equiva- 
lent to that of fourteen professional 
women. This is surely a not unworthy 
record. 


T IS an interesting coincidence that 

Karl de Schweinitz should have re- 
cently voiced an ideal of leisure very 
like that which these women have par- 
tially realized in their own lives. Mr. 
de Schweinitz, who is General Secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Family Wel- 
fare Association, has pointed out how 
different the new leisure is from that 
of the old “leisure class,” which so often 
degenerated into idling. No one, he 
thinks, need be idle in a world like ours 
where there are so many amusing and 
worthwhile things to do. 

Although our “questionnees” seem 
surprisingly unconscious of any special 
significance in their mode of life, they 
are actually the vanguard in the realiza- 
tion of this new ideal. The time which 
the use of inventions has given them 
they use partly for the enjoyment of 
newly invented tools of leisure and 
partly, in the widest sense, in “doing 
good.” In other words, their leisure is 
already, in a measure, creative. 

Mr. de Schweinitz points out that the 
bicycle, the phonograph, the player 
piano, the automobile, and later the 
radio, along with the shortened working 
day of all the family, have made the 
family more than ever the unit of recre- 
ation. Reading, with public libraries 
circulating more and more ‘millions of 
books, is a nearly “new” use of home 
leisure. The care of such new home 
luxuries as the radio is essentially pur- 
poseful. Outside the home, even sports 
and the movies are potentially worthy. 
All this, he concludes, is good; but why 
in addition cannot our leisure be more 
creative? More hospitality on the one 
hand, and more rest and meditation on 
the other wili bring truly creative values 
into home life. Music, painting, writ- 
ing, and social welfare are all fruits of 
leisure and today we all have at hand 
the new tools to realize them. 

“The tools of recreation are in many 
places, they can be everywhere. In 
the cathedral or in the meeting house, 
on the athletic field, in the laboratory, 
in the home, in the school, on the open 
road, they await us,” says Mr. de 
Schweinitz. 

Few women have even glimpsed them 
all and none have attained their full use. 
But that they themselves are not wholly 
content is shown by their comments on 
the third section of our inquiry. To ques- 
tions designed to bring out their own 
attitude, the answers were on the whole 
self-critical. They believed, four to 
one, that leisure and happiness are defi- 

(Turn to next page) 
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NONE OFTHE RISK fi3 
Kiddies Go Wild Over Flying Fun in the 


Airplane Swing 


Looks like a plane—rides like one. Holds one, 
two or three—2 to 10 years old. Three places 
to sit or stand. Plenty of places to hold on. 
Four Point Suspension—Can't Tip 
Safe and sturdy. Brilliant red body 4 feet long. 
Natural wood wings, pilot seat and handle. 
Packed Flat. Set Up in Five Minutes 
Hang it on the porch, in the garage, play room, 
attic, basement, under @ tree or wherever 
children play. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, $3 75 


we'll send you one on receipt of 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., lnc. 


s9¢@ _W. Front Street HARVARD, ILL. 











Sturdy steel Hoe, 
Rake and Trowel 
sent postpaid for 


ONLY 35¢ 


You’ll Need These 
at the Seashore! 


J best the thing for beach or sandpile fun! 





Real tools—smal!l enough for the kiddies to 
| handle easily, strong enough for actual gar- 
| dening, so handy to get in around the plants. 
| Genuine Kingsbury quality—rigid steel, skill- 

fully shaped te resist bendin 
| Bright red wooden handles. his Kingsbury 
| Floral Kit, rake, hoe and trowel, complete in 
| 14 in. colored gift carton, shipped postcaid 
| direct to your seashore or country address for 
| 35e. Order a set NOW for August outdoor days. 
Use coupon for SPEED. 


KINGSBURY 


Mfg. Co., 94-N Myrtle St., Keene, N. H. 


| snepenanen GA THs TODAY Oe eee 


or breaking. 


Enclosed find 35¢ (cash or large denomination stamps) 
for which please send me the 3-piece Kingsbury Floral 
Kit 
TRAD. 0000505606 cbeseensanewnnlsse0enesnnsesenenses 
ROGIEER ccccccccecccceseseccccoesesoeoososocososooces 
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Asked 

First consideration is the selection of equipment. What substitute 
equipment can we buy with our funds? How much equip- part-ti 
ment do we need? How can we be syre that the equip- oF volun 








ment is safe, durable; that it is the best ? 
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For 55 years Medart have been makers of gymnasium 
and playground equipment. What greater help could you 
ask than the guidance of this half century experience? 




















The new Medart Catalog of Playground Equipment 
will be sent you upon request. This catalog illustrates 
and prices over thirty pieces of playground equipment. 
You will find this catalog an authoritative guide in either 
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Playground Equipment Catalog. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 








































































































A Service Without Geographical Limitations 


for All Children, Normal or Handicapped 
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ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, Inc. | without 
JESS PERLMAN, Director 
Consultation by Appointment 


SIXTEEN EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET 














NEW YORK CITY 
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daughters may 
without professional interests. 
cording to the study of 
Careers” recently published by the Bu 
reau of Vocational Guidance, with nine 
tenths of the hundred women recorded 
or unused en- 
rgy and training rather than financial 
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By One Who Knows 
our readers during their spare time by "ales eee mae YS . 
acting as our representatives in their communities. For mate , 
full details write to Agency Director, CHILDREN, The ; mit th r children to have’ some 
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ANNERS EARLY 
5 \ll tl world loves a well-hehave hi] 
Telephone — Plaza 9512 + ello well-behaved ¢ 
| 1€S5 are agons ( perpet 
— SS a _~ ~ | I liteness see this ] : 
ano NE A - es = ~ Getrinc THeM OFF to ScHoo! 
An. article from which every mother 
children of s« ge will get hel; 


satisfied 


.wi necessity was the impelling force. But 
equipping a new playground or in adding equipment to of the present generation, at any rate 
your present playground. Send for a copy of the Medart four to one voted their use of leisure 


] OOK! ve surve 
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3534 DeKalb Street | a wwec 8s 5 SS nny ‘ 
= | 1eVE S 18 lair to conciude that tor t 
St. Louis, Mo. | res] onsible homemakers of today, evi 
For 55 years makers of gymnasium the busiest, considerable true leisure 
apparatus and playground equipment possible, thanks to changing method 
( ie decrease domestic drudget 
his unprecedented gift of time is not 
a social menace s not even a waste: 
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‘Above all else, we women with le 
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| here upon the 
troke of three, 
ilf-way "twixt 
linner-time and tea 
sily tucked in her 
four-legged chair 
Vith nice clean 
hands and smooth 
brushed hair 
some small secret 
nursery nook, 
ie sits with her 
big Picture Book. 


oe 


O picture 
books have 
anything to 


lo with beginning 
eading ? Most cer- 
tainly they do, for 


they are the child’s & 
ntroduction to LU 
books. The days 
dull primers 

th pages of meaningless syllables are 
The modern child reads from 
tractive books full of interesting sto- 
es and bright pictures. Modern edu- 
tors realize that when a child wants 
read more than half the battle is won 

| teaching him to read is usually sim- 
enough. So we are urged to de- 

yp an interest in books from the be- 
ling and to see that all a child’s 

k experiences are pleasant and stim- 
Iwo and three-year-olds 











ng ones. 
enjoy: 
RAILWAY Book. Samuel Gabriel. 
+ | ()f) 
a«F Samuel 


OOTED FRIENDS. 


P be 
ENDS OF Fur AND FEATHER. Samuel 
ibricl. 75c 


ct. 


r Bunnies. Volland. 50c. 
Pets. Volland. 50c. 
ese books are printed on linen or 
enette. Other good picture books are 
iblished by the same companies. There 
no satisfactory untearable edition of 
ther Goose, but “The Real Mother 
ose,” published by The Rand, 
Nally Company, is particularly suit- 
for little children, as it has large 
tures in bright, clear color. 


Four and five-year-old children should 
able to take care of less durable and 
ore artistic books. Among the best 
icture books for this age are: 
CHe OLp 
RHYME 
Velson. 


N URSERY 
Anderson. 


GOOSE 
Anne 


MoTHER 
Book, by 
$2.00. 


lure Gotven Goose Book, by Leslie 


BOOKS for 
CHILDREN 


by ALICE DALGLIESH 


Author of “A Happy School Year” and “West Indian Play Days” 











Picture Books and Beginning Reading 


And though Ann’s 
little busy head 
Can’t quite get down 

from A to Z 
She is content to 
sit and look 
At her bright-col- 
ored Picture Book. 
The poem and picture 
are from A Child's 
Day,” by Walter de la 
Mare, published by 
Henry Holt. This is a 
delightful book for 
mothers and some of 
the verses may be 
shared with children. 


a 


Brooke. 
* $3.00. 
Jounny Crow’s 
Garven, by Les- 
lie Brooke. 
Warne. $1.75. 
MaricoLp GARDEN, 
by Kate Greena- 


Warne. 











u 


way. Warne. 
$2.50. 
Ovtp, Otp Tares Retoxtp. . Volland. 
$3.50. 


Cuicken Wortp, by E. Boyd Smith. 
Putnam, $2.50. 

Tue Cock ANp THE Hen, by Rudolph 
Mates. Harper. $2.50. 

STORY OF THE 
$2.00. 

Aviation Book. McLoughlin. 

A B C Book, by B. Falls. 
day, Page. $2.00. 


Suip. McLoughilin. 
$2.00. 
Double- 


Then there should be some attractive 
little picture-story books with the stories 
printed in clear type, so that 
when the children begin to read they 
may, with some assistance from grown- 
ups, read these books. 


good, 


Tue Poppy Seep Caxes, by Margery 
Clark. Doubleday, Page. $2.00. 
Perppt THE Duck, by Rhea Wells. 

Doubleday, Page. $2.00. 
Tue Twins AND Tapirra, by Constance 
Heward. Geo. Jacobs. $1.50. 


Russt1an Picture Tates, by Valery 
Carrick. Stokes. $1.25. 

Tue Littre Lost Pics, by Helen Or- 
ton. Stokes. $1.25. 


Tue Story or Mrs. Tupps, by Hugh 
Lofting. Stokes. $1.25. 

Tue TALE or Peter Rassit, by Beatrix 
Potter. Warne. 75c. 

Littte Brack Sampo, by Helen Ban- 
nerman. Stokes. 75c. 

Tue Littte Wooven Dott, by Margery 
Bianco. Macmillan. $1.00. 

Peter Pea, by N. Grishina. 
$2.00. 


Stokes. 


Watch the 
older childs 
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diet...too 








VEN after children pass the age 

when strict diet regulation is nec- 
essary, there is still a difference be- 
tween their needs and those of the 
adult. Growth must be provided for. 
And the tremendous amount of 
energy expended must be returned. 


Give Beech-Nut Peanut Butter to the 
| children with a generous hand. Here 
is a food actually made for them—all 
the rich value of the nut presented in 
an easily digested form. Here is the 
proper material to build muscle and 
supply fuel for activity. Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter is downright good for 
the growing generation, downright 


healthful. 





You never neea coax anyone to eat 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. It’s deli- 
cious. Leave the jar where it can be 
reached. You'll find it popular with 
all the family—down to the youngest 
member permitted to help himself. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


39 
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Now 
or the 
HOME! 


CAUSE oi the great success 
our playground apparatus in 
hools, parks, and playgrounds 
ughout the country, and because 
many parents have requested simi- 
“playthings” ior their children to 
at home, we now announce this 
line. The same high quality and P 
ful workmanship are in our ap- Plenty of working space and a number of large, hollow 
tus for the home. 











A Backyard Experiment The blocks may be bought ready-made 
(6 RSD ie Be ad 1 a Pit 4 carpenter, 
FE W J NIX-YEAR-( LD ine will soon be will enjoy putting them together f1 
ver Can un nior marching fi pr udly chool. — boar ls aN ed to the correc a 
Playground 


But how 


most 1m 


Apparatus rx 


child's Cc 


p i 
Nnaracter an labits. nd : real JECUIVE 
] + 


to keep the chi 


through play, character is formed. school, of course, 1s 
A co-operative backyar lay schoo apply occupied in the open air, 
for your playroom, your yard, the ; . children j : he 
‘ : ¢ : ; r “ver: emall childre By 
tenement—helps to keep the little et ver Slee Cert eagle ut incidentally, each mother ha 
bodies busy in healthful recreation as ing experiment which a group of neti ut mci ach moth ‘" 
well as fun. They can’t get too bors in Upper Montclair, N. J. are : norning tree, ome — the « , 
’ 1 so ° . eo 16 < duty at . | ror nal 
rough; they're always safe. working out with success. One of r <— 0 ‘uty at the playground 
subscribers, Mrs. G. A. N., whose three- (he backyard used for the school may 


id E . . 1ve more and tiie ; han 
27 Different Items vear-old son, Billy, eniovs the benefits ” € =— antter e juipment Mage l 

eS : of the school, has written to tell any one family could afford, if all the 

Low Price — Small Size about it. We pass along the idea, which 


us , ; ee ; 
milies share alike in purchasing it. 
. . . . - Ls al yp: y 

High Quality we think will appeal to other groups of Toys Children Can Make 
: parents. : Toy Movire—A cigar box, some small 
SLIDES The largest backyard was ch« nem I sticks and 
—— the play center and eq wuipt ped with +2] 
See-Saws : 
Merry-Go-Rounps Sip . 4 
Orne Waves swinging rings and a slide. Here four 
GIANT STRIDES teen children Oo! pre-school age 
Merry- WAve-STRIDES gather in the mornings. Che 
CoMBINATION OUTFITS mothers take turns in pairs in 
KINDERGARTEN OUTFITS spending a morning a week 
with the children. Circle and 
Ever Wear Juni Apparatus for the singing games 
is the standard of quality, just 


school : : 
ng rin park _— playground ready to suggest something 
has been the standard for - ' 


ee lew to do, | in the main the 
The most sensible and the a nasil ae . t 5 : t 
‘ , “ founesters cs of wavs t 
economical “playthings” you youngsters find lots of ways to 


interest teach them co-operation in their 


some see are the ma 
ia hi lature moving pi 
swings, sand box, trapeze, rope ladder ure thea T. cribed by Mi . 


are encouraged 


-<s eee mee 


and the mothers are always 


| 





buy. play together by following the 
dictates of their active imagi 
nations. 
T ; r One kind of equipment 
The EverWear Mfg. Co. which has proved — | a “ 
, Dept. I P particular appeal are the large 
Springfield, Ohio. hollow wooden blocks, shown 
in the photograph. With these 


all sorts of houses may be built. A new kind of movie is made of a cigar box 













































TO DO and TO MAKE 
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wooden blocks will make a busy builder of any child 


sides. Two holes are drilled in the 


ne on each side, and two corre- 
ing holes are drilled in the bot- 
rectly under them. Then two 

re pushed through the holes so 
enough of the stick to take hold of 
jects through the top of the box. 


‘film’ consists of a long strip of 


or canvas on which a series of 
res have been pasted so that they 
Paste one end of the film 
one of the sticks and roll it around 
stick so that the pictures will face 
front of the theater. Then paste 
other end of the film to the other 
tick so that it may be rolled around the 
tick in the opposite direction—after the 
hion of a typewriter ribbon. Thus 
e film may be wound from one stick 
he other. The ends of the film may 
e tacked to the sticks by means of 
imb tacks instead of paste. A finish- 
touch to the theater is a short cur- 

n of gay-colored material. 


story. 


Vacation Tools 
\ blackboard for each child, with 
ntvy of chalk, will give a great deal 
isfaction, writes one of our read- 
Anne Proctor Conly. The boards 
bought ready to use or they can 
ide from slated cloth, which may 
purchased for about a dollar a square 
1. One square vard will make four 
rds, each eighteen inches square, 
h is a size convenient to handle. 
\ small printing outfit is both edu- 
al and fascinating to children. 
an outfit, with one-inch capitals 
small letters in proportion can be 
ught for about two dollars, and 
ller outfits for less. The uses of 
e outfit are numerous: making the so- 
lled flash cards for teaching arith- 
ic and reading to beginners, making 
ice tickets for the play store, names 


¢ 





of stations for playing train and signs 
for shows, as well as a miniature news- 
paper, the preparation of which will de- 
light budding journalists. 

Rafa can be bought by the pound in 
natural color very cheaply. Children 
soon learn how to handle it and always 
like to work with it, fashioning mats, 
baskets, doll hammocks and other things. 


Lively Games 


Stap Jack—This outdoor game for 
all the family is suggested by Mrs. 
LL. 2. -2me players stand in a circle. 
One player is chosen to run around the 
outside of the circle and tag another 
player as he runs. The. one who is 
tagged immediately runs around the cir- 
cle in the opposite direction from the 
first runner. Both runners race to get 
back to the vacant place in the circle. 
The one who succeeds wins, and stays 
in that place, while the other player 
becomes runner for the next time. 

Look Out ror THE BEArR—Any num- 
ber may play this game. One is chosen 
te be the “bear” and he hides in some 
part of the room or garden, while the 
rest, with their backs turned, are stand 
ing at their goal As soon as the chil- 
dren have counted twenty-five or thirty, 
they Set out to find the bear. Not only 
must the hunters be on the lookout for 
the bear, but they must watch all their 
own number to see if anyone stoops. 
For if someone stoops, that is a sign 
that he has found the bear. All the 
other hunters must stoop also, and the 
last one to stoop becomes the bear next 
time. 

oz 

Will Miss R. L. S. and Anne Proc- 
tor Conly, contributors to this page, 
please mform us of their addresses in 
order that payment may be made? 


All advertisements conform to standards on page 47. 





Strong 
Children 
Are Happy 























lhe “Busy Kiddie” is a door- 
way gym, especially designed to 
furnish growing children with 
the right kind of muscle-build- 
ing exercise the year round, rain 
or shine. 

“Busy Kid- 
die” thereiore 
appeals 


strongly to 





parents and 
physicians; 
but Mother 
in particular 
blesses it, 
because 
“Busy Kid- 
die” keeps the 
youngster so 
busy doing 
healthful e x- 
ercise that 
she actually 
gets a chance to relax and rest 














Swing, trapeze and flying 


rings are all hung from the pat- 


ented “Hanger,” which abol- 
ishes unsightly, treacherous 


screw-eyes and prevents wood- 
work being marred. 


“Hanger” is fastened in place 
or released by the turn of a 
thumb screw, and is tested to 
350 Ibs. 

The “Hanger” 
of the “Busy 
Kiddie” is pat 














it. 
Quality Set 
—_ 


Free folder tells all about “Busy 
Kippie”—write today 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Box 503 





Jenkintown, Pa 





ented, so there 


is nothing like 
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Read and Heed the 
Tycos 


Fever Thermometer 
The advance warning 
f a change of temper- 
ature should never be 
neglected. A Ty 
Fever Thermometer shoul 
be instantly av: silable it 

ome, readv to tell 


FEVER Se A 
are the same reliabl 
thermometers carried by 
physicians everywhere 
For sale at the druggists. 

Sone Je | free hooklet, 
Childhood, Youth and 
Old Age 


Taylor Instrument Co compan 3 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Canadian Glent 
Tycos Building, Toronto 

A148 
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HOW? 
WHY? 
WHEN? 


Four new true stories for 


children 
STORY OF LIGHT 


Jeanette Eaton 


STORY OF TEXTILES 
Elizabeth Watson 


THE STORY OF THE HARBOR 


Ernestine Evans 


THE STORY OF BOOKS 


Marjorie Maxwell 


Each $1.25 


HARPER’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP 
460 Park Avenue, New York City 


THE 


THE 

















A CASQUE: FOR AMADIS 
By LEONIE ADAMS 
in THE CHILDREN’S BULLETIN 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Price, 25c per number; $1.00 per year 











Vacation Hazards 


(Continucd from page 17) 


dangers presented by a carelessly super- 
vised fresh milk supply. 

Summer diet is of the greatest im- 
portance. Fresh vegetables for children 
and adults as well are essential. The 
summer place that can draw on sup- 
plies from nearby farms is the best 
choice for vacationing. Added to vege- 
tables, the children need plenty of cereal 
and plenty of milk. They can safely and 
advantageously eat sparingly of meat. 

Fruit is a valuable adjunct to the diet 
But it must be fresh and thoroughly 
ripe before it is given to children. The 
fruit that requires the addition of sugar 
in order to make it palatable had better 
not be trusted, and this applies to ber- 
ries of all kinds, as well as to the larger 
fruits. In the case of young children, 
abide by your 
what fresh fruit is safe for them. 


doctor’s advice as to 


ERTAIN mishaps may 

tion oo Bag they are 
and _ prevented. Sunburn i highly 
prized, and a coat of tan is uswuz all y con 
sidered a veritable certificate 
health. It is highly desirable and noth- 
ing can quite take its place, but a little 
of it, at a time, goes a long way. A 
child can become acutely ill from noth- 
ing more serious than an overdose of 
exposure to the sun. Not only is the 
local skin inflammation intensely pain- 
ful; but high temperature, sometimes 
even delirium, and general prostration 
may accompany it and make the severe 
case of sunburn something to be sedu- 
lously avoided. All that is necessary to 
safeguard the child is to remember that 
sunburn should bé acquired gradually. 
The youngster who craves the mahog- 
any tint of the lifeguard should take 
on his accumulation of pigment in in- 
stalments. 


anticipated 


‘ 
| 


of good 


This injunction is to be heeded even 
more carefully by rents who 
have heard of the advantages to be 
gained by giving sunbaths to infants. 
Such treatment is valuable, 
for children who tan readily, since they 
seem to get more good from this treat- 
ment than those whose skins do not 
easily take on the 


those pa 


especially 


brownish tint; but 
it is something to be 
tiously, and 
A safe rule 
five minutes the first day; the arms 

ten minutes and the legs for five, 
second day; the arms for fifteen 

utes, the legs for ten, and the front 
the trunk, stripped to the waist, for five, 
the third day. By gradually increasing 
in this way, it will not be many days 
before the whole body of the infant or 
child, except for th e covering of a dila- 
per or breech-clout, may safely be ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun for 
a full half hour. The eyes had best be 
shaded. This may be done by keeping 
the child for the most part with his face 
turned from the sun; or by the use of a 
cap with a visor or a tennis shade 
There are now on the market little suits 
for the infant or young child to wear 
during his daily sunbath. It should be 
remembered that the ultra-violet rays— 


approached cau- 
worked up to graduall; 
is to expose the arms for 


4? All advertisements conform to standards on page 47. 


the ones that are especially valuable 
are filtered out by ordinary wind 
clothing, no matter how th: 
Exposure to the direct rays of the su 
is what is required to insure the fu 
benefits of this valuable treatment. 
While discussing the benefits and tl 
dangers of exposure to the sun, it 
well to warn against sunstroke and he 
prostration. Without going into to 
much medical detail, it is sufficient 
say that sunstroke is a fulminant, rag 
ing affair in which the temperatu 
shoots up to astounding heights and 
which its rapid reduction by cool 
cold water, or even by ice-packs or 
tubs is required. Far commoner, a 
ph met is the relaxed, cd: 
pressed condition known as heat pro 
tration, to which infants and old peo; 
are more disposed than are children 
a general rule. Here there is a cond 
tion of mild shock, with temperatu: 
subnormal instead of alarmingly hig 
lhe treatment consists of applying hea 
to the feet, administering hot drink 
with complete rest in a cool room. Heat 
prostration, once incurred, renders 
patient more liable to a return of 
later in the same summer; so that avoid 
ance of exertion during the hotter part 
of the day is highly advisable. 


OW soon should a child go in bat! 
ing after eating and how long 


may he remain in the water? There 
was much to be said for the old-time 
rule of two hours’ wait after a mea! 
and twenty minutes in the water. Eve: 
today, when it is customary to stay 
a bathing suit all day long, it is possib 
to obey the spirit of these two old-tin« 
rules. No sort of strenuous exercisé 
of any sort should be indulged in, eithe: 
in the water or out of it, sooner tha: 
two hours after a meal; and swimming 
is certainly a strenuous exercise. Like 
vise, twenty minutes of swimming at 
stretch, or twenty minutes immersion 
very cold water, is quite long enoug! 
even for the expert swimmer; thoug 
there is no reason why it should not 
copa at sufficiently interval 
lhe length of these cannot be arbitrari 
fixed, but may be determined by the w 
In which the child reacts. Blue li 
hivering, and evident signs o 
fort, whether admitted by the 
not, should constitute the 
immediate termination of the bath 


glass or 


not so 


ke yng 


f disco 
child 


: . } 
signal 


1eated in play is one 
summer. Its dange 
are probably much over-rated. Ma: 
a youngster’s summer is 
spoiled by the over-solicitude of tl 
mother who is constantly afraid that h 
child will become over-heated. A 
better and more constructive way 
dealing with the problem of over-acti 
ity is to inaugurate the custom of 
daily rest period just after the midda 
meal, when the sun is hottest. For t 
remainder of the day, children may 
allowed to play to their heart’s content 
A normal youngster thrives best o 
plenty of healthful play in the ope: 
air in summertime. 


Becoming over! 
the bugbe: irs of 


complete 











ften a lawless, antisocial person. The 
houghtful parent realizes that the ques- 
on is not whether to restrain or not to 
restrain our children. The questiou is 
w to restrain them understandingly. 
Whatever the child does, be sure to 
et his viewpoint before you check him. 
on’t adopt arbitrary standards of con- 
‘t without being quite clear in your 
n mind and able to explain to him, if 

e is of an age to understand, why you 
it, why you believe it will benefit 
m. Be sure you let him feel that you 
re trying your best to understand him. 
you must punish, punish swiftly and 


rely. Punish by depriving the child 
vhat he likes. Don’t let the child 
jole you or frighten you, or by any 


er means succeed in getting the best 
you. 
Never let your child feel he is a 
sance. Never say, “I’m too busy.” 
espect the child’s personality. If you 
spect him and his activities, he will 
e more likely to respect you and yours. 
lways play fair and square and never 
ke advantage of a child’s years or 
eaknesses. Make him your confidant. 
\'t hesitate to praise him. 


HIS matter of restraining our 
children is a many-sided and varied 
blem. Primitive, instinctive urges 
ist be given an opportunity for ex- 
1, but where should one draw the 
x ne? A child should be allowed to pl iy 
ughly and noisily, for instance, but 
one’s own peace 
ind have a right to be considered. 
far then should one let a child go 

re coercing him, checking him? 
best general rule to follow is to 
the child to express himself, give 
nt to his so-called animal spirits up to 
point where the expression takes on 
racteristics of becoming harmful 
er to the child himself or to society. 
But I feel that the majority of par- 
ents err on the side of over-restraint. 
nking only of the world as they see 


resslo! 


the neighbors and 


vishing to make their children so- 
lly acceptable, influenced too often 
a iecite for their own immediate 


fort or by other selfish excuses, they 
ess their children at every turn. 
Modern science has proved that re- 
ession is at the root and often the 
ary cause of most mental malad- 
tments. Except in cases where the 
rder is secondary to and part and 
cel of a mental defectiveness or in- 
ity or a congenital psychopathic 
all delinquencies and criminalities 

n we traced to harmful repression in 
ldhood. Boys and girls become sly 
| deceptive when their animal spirits 
e always checked. Again and again 
has been shown that delinquent chil- 
mend their ways quite promptly if 
ore sympathetic attitude is 
and their elders, or 
some other way an outlet be found 

he rush and push of their emotions. 

he child has an infinitely difficult 

‘in growing up. Realizing this, par- 

‘ should especially pay attention to 
Our en- 


estab- 
ed between them 


emotional life. 


youngster s 





Growing Up 


(Continued from page 16) 


tire system of education is based almost 
wholly upon intellectual development 
while emotional development is rele- 
gated to second place and often entirely 
disregarded. But of what value is it to 
a child to have his intellectual faculties 
developed to the highest 
gree if his emotions are 
making him miserable? 

The sex life of our children as they 
reach puberty is frequently the 
of their greatest perplexity. The physi- 
cal side of their natures undergoes 
marked development during adolescence 
and it is reflected in the emotional and 
mental side of their natures. To ad- 
just their sex yearnings is the hardest 
part of the hard job of growing up. 
No parent should ignore the existence 
of sex in his children and the sex awak- 
ening that comes with adolescence. Sex 
must be faced fairly and squarely. Sex 
instincts must be restrained and subli- 
mated. But the entire subject must be 
handled with the greatest thor- 
oughness and foresight. It is a mistake 
to allow children to learn about sex 
only from companions, as immature as 
they, or from street-corner vulgarity. 
All children are glad of information 
from those whom they feel actually 
know what they are talking about. It 
may be an exaggeration, but neverthe- 
less 1 am willing to say that if we 
adults were to throw our foolish deli- 
cacy overboard and take our children 
to our hearts, the number of unfortu- 
nate neurotics would be more than 
halved in the next generation. 


possible de 
seething and 


source 


care, 


| iy’ the last analysis, what keeps par- 
‘nts from understanding their chil- 
dren, what makes them fail to realize 
what a difficult time their children are 
having in growing up? Why, the pre- 
judices, conflicts, and repressions from 
which the parents themselves are suf- 
fering. So often a father is stern and 
unbending with his children 
he is suffering from an unconscious 
sense of inferiority in himself. His 
harshness towards his children is merely 
a defense reaction which acts as a com- 
pensation for his own inner timidity. 
Over-solicitude in a mother, inculcat- 
ing all sorts of fears and vague dreads 
in her children, may be nothing more 
than an unconscious sense of guilt on 
her part, a guilt based perhaps on the 
realization that she does not really want 
children. On the conscious level such 
guilt is apt to show itself in an exagger- 
ated affection for them. 

Mental and emotional mechanisms 
such as these lie deep and are subtle 
causes of much trouble. Suffice it to 
say that in a large majority of the 
cases where children are brought to the 
psychiatrist for treatment it is the par- 
ents that need the treatment rather than 
the child. 

Growing up is 
job. We must try to help the 
this his big task. We 
understand ourselves and then we 


because 


anything but an easy 
child in 
must first try to 
must 
world to some ex- 
tent through the child’s eyes. 


endeavor to see the 





Are You 
Discouraged 
Over This 
Bad Habit? 





JACKSON’S SANITARY THUMB 


GUARDS 
\ 1] Tear t c } t if tw t x 
ee r r ot 1] re ‘ I 
anently € . ; ed r 
venice e—n s t ‘ ed 
ls« de for fing 
y é t ‘ ld sy i ts 
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Send for FREE DESCRIP- 
TIVE BOOKLET cont: 


ining 
endorsements from many 
Satished users, State ag 
ot ch ld 





—_ mee ae ae ae eel 
Cuitp Wecrare Guitp, In C-8°8 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conr 


Drawer U. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free your 
descriptive booklet entitled Thumb 
Sucking—Its Dangers—Its Cure.” 


Name 


Address 











| Keep Them Interested During Vacation 
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The Master Spelling Board 


A great Child- 5 gg s idea of a rfect 

Ed omega Board, ombining every } amr l 

feat ot a Tender Speller-Counter Board 

The “M; aster” plaything for pre-school and 

older children. Diameter, 14% inches; double 
sided solid fibre; no metal to injure child Two 

|}small and one capital letter sets on one side; 
numerals and counting set on ther Every 
ld wants one Ask your dealer, or send us 


| $2.00; we will ship 
t 


The Norwich Pharmacal Co, f 
| Send me free trial } ! 


} postpaid. Descriptive mat- 


er sent on request 


THE H. G. CRESS CO. 


217 W. Water Street Troy, Ohio 





unburn’s 
Torture? 


Unguentine stops sun- J 
burn’s pain instantly! 
Rub it on at the first sign * 


of redness. Be ready. At 
the beach. On camping 
trips. Outdoors every- 
where! Doctors use it for 
all burns, 50c. 















Dept 

SN.&, Norwich, N.Y. 
tube of Unguentine 

Name 


Address 
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| Foods for Your Baby 


To Supplement the Milk | 


Prescribed by over 4,000 Doctors— 
Because they are scientifically pre- 
pared under surgical standards of 
cleanliness and supply the ele- 
ments needed for sound growth. 


Because they cost less than if made 
at home and save a Mother at least 
24 hours a week kitchen time and 
give her these extra hours to be out 
of doors with baby. 


Because they are easily carried and 
prepared and solve the problem of 
feedings while traveling in auto or 
train or vacationing at hotel or 
camp. 

Clapp’s Baby Soup, a combination of Beef 
Juice, Vegetables and Cereals; Clapp’s 
Liver Soup, \4 Calves Liver and '% Vege- 
tables with the Liver strained raw and 
cooked in the jar; Clapp’s Strained Spin- 
ach, Carrots, Asparagus, String Beans, Peas, 
Beets, Tomatoes, Prune 

Pulp and Apricots, pre- 

pared from carefully 

selected Vegetables and 

Fruits. All are simply 

wholesome, healthful 

foods, especially prepar- 

ed for growing Babies, 

and packed for conven- 

ience and economy in 4 

oz. glass jars—Baby Soup 

also in 14 oz. jars. 


Ask your Doctor and write us 
for your Dealers name 


HAROLD H. CLAPP, Inc. 
1331 U niversity Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


























NEW and great- 

er convenience 

for the preparation 

and care of Baby’s 

Food. Designed by 

a baby specialist as 

an aid to busy 

mothers. Quickly 

sterilizes bottles, 

nipples and utensils 

Food may be pre- 

pared six feedings 

at a time. Always 

ready No spilling. 

Patented April 19th, 1927. Container is seam- 

leéos aluminum, beautifully polished 


Handy for Visiting 


Pack it with ice—carry it anywhere. J ust the thing for autoor train 
trips. Complete outfit consists of aluminum “Sterilizer” with 
spring-lock handle, tight-fitting aluminum cover, two racks, and 
funnel also of aluminum, gruel bottle and six 8-oz. nursing 
bottles with corks (nipples not included). Makes an ideal gift 
Price, with full instructions for use, $5.00 postpaid. (West of the 
Mississippi $5.50 Canada and foreign$6.00). Money back if 
pot satisfied and «it is returned within 10 days 

Until dealers are supplied, order direct. Descriptive folder free. 


‘2 ie PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 8-1139 Unio Bidg. Toledo, Ohio 
Representative wanted in every locality 
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This Bureau is maintained by CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, in the inter- 
ests of its readers, and no charge is made for any of the booklets or folders 
described below. Simply write for as many of them as you want and immediate 


attention will be given to your request. 


Address: 


Group Service Bureau, 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send postage with your request, at the rate of 


(1) Group Study for 


Parents 


This pamphlet contains 
(1) a description of the 
best methods of organizing 
groups interested in the 
discussion and study of 
child care and training, 
2) suggestions on ar- 
ranging interesting pro- 
grams for meetings, (3 
a carefully selected bibli- 
ography on child study. 


(2) Club Program 
on Child Training 

Pro- 
Child 
are artistic 
fold- 


These new 
grams on 
Training 
cream-colored 
ers with a_ hand- 
lettered title on the 
front, the back lett 
plain, so that you 
write in or have your | 
printer print in the names 
of your officers, the time 
and place ot your meetings 
or any other information 
you desire. The program 
is just the right size to slip 
into an ordinary business 
envelope. 

A subject is given for 
each month. These are 
based on an article ap 
pearing in the 
for that month. An out- G) 


line for discussion | 


magazine 


group 


A PLAN & PROVIDE (5) 
FUNDS &- WORTHWHILE ! 
CAUSES 


2 cents for every 5 booklets. 


cards, and Parent-Teacher As 
sociations and Mothers’ Club 
are finding them useful in stimu 
lating interest in child study. 


(4) An Intelligence Test 
for Parents 


An Intelligence 
fest for Parent 
which appeared 11 
the May issue, has 
I popular 
that the Bureau 
has already ha 
requests for ap 
proximately 100 
OOO reprint 
Parent - Teache 
Associatiot 
Mothers’ Club 
and inform 
groups of parent 
for PARENTS all find this test 
nara extremely stimu 
lating as well 
having great edu 
cational value 


A Plan to 
Provide Funds 
for Worthwhile 
Causes 


ie 


een so 


1! do you know your job 


What organization cai 
not use to sinoeiaes some 
extra money’? Your Par 
ent - Teacher Associatiot 
for example, may wish to 
buy some playgrout 
equipment or a _ motior 








of the article is also pub- 
lished in the same issue. Thus, your 
club is supplied with an article to be 
read aloud at the meeting, and an out- 
line to guide study and discussion. In 
this way the foremost authorities on 
child training will contribute to the suc- 
cess of your meetings. 

Our 1928-29 Program on Child Train- 
ing with subjects for the club year, 
tember through June, is now ready. 


(3) Parents, Know Your Job! 

The inspiring poem bearing this title, 
by Berton Braley, which appeared in a 
recent issue, has been reprinted in poster 
form, admirably adapted for school and 
other bulletin boards. Many schools are 
enclosing them with their school report 


Sep- 
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picture machine for t! 
Asking for contributions is 1 
very pleasant and sometimes just a | 
humiliating. Why not offer something 
of real value to those whom you 4) 
proach for money? 

CHILDREN, The Magazine for Pa 
cnts, has devised an easy, dignified fun 
raising plan for organizations and w 
gladly send full particulars upon request 
No postage is required. 


school 


Special Group Rates 
If a number of members of any group 
wish to subscribe to this magazine, sp« 
cial reduced subscription rates will 
offered them. Information about the 
special rates for group subscriptio 
will be sent upen request. 























A California rural council of parents and teachers who use 
this magazine and these programs 


Program for 
GROUP DISCUSSION 


For Parent-Teacher Associations, Mothers’ Clubs 
and Child Study Classes 


PREPARED BY THE CHILD Stupy AssOcIATION OF AMERICA 


HIS program 
is based on 


How to Use This Program 


Appoint a leader who will first read 


cedure? (b) Onthe 
spur of the moment 


the symposium —gioud" the article on page 9. The leader to relieve i 
» Spank or Not should then present for discussion the overwrought 1eel- 
Spank,” to which various questions given below. She ings? 
ding authorities will next request various members of the 

child training greup to take up, one by one, the Points to Keep 


ve contributed, on 
ve 9 of this tssue. 


signed to members of the group, who w-:l 


Problems for Discussion. 
the meeting it will be found helpful for 
the leader to read the summary of the 


At the close of 


in Mind 


: main points made in the article. In _ (1) Tf punishment 
Vuestions Based advance of the meeting, the various book is justified at all, it 
on the A rticle and pamphlet references should be as- must be part of a 


constructive pro- 


1) When you report on them at the meeting. eram of discipline 

b vour child Ask your public library to co-operate ~ >) All discipli- 
a aa i in providing the book . a ; 

it do you expect Se . iit a nary methods must 


blish ? 

2) Could the same result be achieved 
me other way (a) If your own 
ining had been different? (b) If 


ingenious? (c) If you 
your child to different 


ue were more 
accustomed 


lling from the beginning ? 

3) Will spanking help your child: 
To know how to distinguish be- 

een right and wrong? (b) To be 

e to choose intelligently his own 


ic) To develop self- 
and 


urse of action? 
ntrol, self-direction 


self-coni- 

7 

(4) What does the child learn 
gq spanked? | 


from 
’.To avoid a repeti- 
of his offense (b) To avoid be- 

caught next time? (c) That you 
mmands or prohibitions are based on 
und reasoning and mature judgment? 


we 


Phat you are stronger than he is 
must therefore be feared and 
eved ? 
5) How do you feel afte you have 
nked the child (a) Excited and 


Remorseful and sad? 
(d) Satis- 


ilarated? (b) 
Apologetic and uneasy ? 
| that you have done the only pos- 
le thing under the circumstances ? 

6) Do you use this method: (a) As 
irefully planned and deliberate pro- 


phiets listed for your reading. 


be teaching methods 
—having positive 
educational value to the child 

(3) We must consider the 
results of our punishment as well as 
the immcdiate results. 


(4) To be helpful, corrective meas- 
ures must seem reasonable to the child. 
(5) If children get a feeling of in- 


justice and resentment from their con- 
tacts with their elders, they will neither 
profit by nor enjoy these contacts. 

(6) We must count the cost of 
punishments. Sometimes we gain our 
ends at too great a sacrifice of 
dence and mutual understanding. 

(7) A procedure is not necessarily 
wise just because it seems to “work.” 


Problems for Discussion 

(1) Billy was eight. One day he 
failed to h directly 
school and his mother was greatly wor- 
ried. When he did come home, she gave 
him a spanking.” What 
wrong with this way of handling the 
situation? What might have 
better way of handling it? 

(2) Mrs. Smith was teaching her 
year-old baby to feed herself. When 
the baby threw down her spoon and 

(Turn to next pagc) 
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Montreal at the 


Mount Royal 
In Toronto at the 
King Edward 
In Washington eat the 


In Spokane at the 


In New 


York 


at 


Carlton 


Davenport 
the 


Ritz, 


Waldorf, Roosevelt, 
Pennsylvania, 
dore and Biltmore, and in 
all Statlers and Uniteds, 
and other leading hotels 
from Coast to Coast 


Commo- 


baby may have 
“LITTLE TOIDEY” 


as a hotel service 


but on train and steamer 
and most of all at home— 


EVERY BABY NEEDS 
HIS OWN “TOIDEY” 








OIDEYS” fit any toilet; lock 
automatically with patented ad 
justable tasteners fold tor carr 
ing. Useful fifth month to fiftl 
year 
CONVENIENT 
WORK-SAVING 
PORTABLE 
but most of all appreciated during 
the hot, humid, fly-breeding months 
of July, August and September, be- 
cause they are 
SANITARY! 
Write for full information or ask 
for “Torpeys” at stores handling 
Infants’ Furniture or Bathroom Sup- 
plies. 

Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 
Dept. W Fort Wayne, Ind. 
a 
—— eo 

Identify “Totpeys” by ti ame and 
trade mark pink and ’ 
re 
a =e 
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ONLY $3-50 
(West of Miss., 


This Is It! 


The Famous ‘‘Blue Bird”’ 
World Record Racer 


HE car that ran 207 miles an hour 

down in Florida. Capt. Campbell’s fa- 
mous “Blue Bird,’’ now copied toy size, 
19 in. long. Lifelike, down to the last de- 
tail—long blue body, big rubber Dunlop 
tires, black radiators attached to the 
sides, rows of exhaust pipes, rudder-like 
tailpiece, etc. And a powerful clock- 
spring racing motor that gives the Kings- 
bury “Blue Bird” real racing speed. But 
there’s a rubber bumper on front to save 
crashing into furniture. Built all of 
steel, electric-welded into one rigid 
piece. If your dealer hasn’t this new, 
exclusive Kingsbury Toy, order direct 
from us. Money back if you are not 
amore than pleased! 


KINGSBURY MFG. COMPANY 
94-H Myrtle St., Keene, N. H. 
FREE—Write for Complete Catalog of 


KINGSBURY 


Motor Driven Toys 


Send 10c for this £ ©’ 


Novel Eraser. A 
disc wheel from 
pleased with Kangru 
t ‘ € t their friends as 


$3.85) 


Toy with a big 
tire of solid 
eraser rubber. 


a Kingsbury Set of four, 35c. 








Spring 


M. N. R., Wyncote, Pa. 
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Solving the problem 
of hot-weather play with 


ANGRU-SPRINGSHU 


BETTER THAN JUMPING ON THE BED 


Otte 
tainin 
ringshu 


ntimes Mother ust can’t 
children luring 


i find ways of enter- 
Vacation lays Kangru 
Doctors recommend 

wr wae t develop gz and stomach muscles 
hildren enjoy th vecause they make walking and 
, The hard rubber sole 
the side 

children 


iIncing 

" door as well as on 
-—perfectly safe for 
age. 


Add 50c. West « 
Rockies.) 


GO TO YOUR DEALER 
If he can’t supply you-SEND COUPON 
LITTLEFIELD MFG. CO., 


701 N. Halsted St., Chicago, IIlinois. 














Program for Group Discussion 
(Continued from page 45) 


reached for a dish, upsetting her milk 
in the process, Mrs. Smith slapped her 
hand, to teach her not to do it again. 
The baby, however, slapped back, and 
seemed not to realize the mother’s pur- 
pose. What other methods 
could have been used to help the baby 
learn to feed herself? 

(3) Mrs. Jones never spanks her chil- 
dren, no matter what the provocation 
may be. She reports their misbehavior 
to Mr. Jones on his arrival in the eve- 
ning, and turns the matter over to him. 
What are the arguments for and against 
this procedure ? 

(4) Mr. Thompson believes in cor- 
poral punishment. “My father 
me many a sound thrashing,” he is in 
the habit of saying, “and I remember 
him with great respect and affection.” 
Is this necessarily sound reasoning ? 

(5) Polly is two. Whenever she 
does something “naughty” her mother 
slaps her hands. She knows this and 
will often come and hold out her hand, 
saying, “Polly bad girl. Mother spank 
Polly.” Does this prove that the meth- 
od 1s successful ? 

(6) Bill is fourteen. He had been 
forbidden to go swimming in the creek: 
but when the other went after 
school day, he went along, know- 
ing that he would be soundly thrashed 
when he “T knew what I’d 
cet, but it was worth it was his com 
nent. What are the [ 
treatment for a boy like 
7) “I do wish my mother would 
me, and get it instead of 
for an hour,” one small 
girl was overheard saying to her chum. 


corrective 


gave 


bovs 


one 


got home. 
dangers of this 
sill? 

4) 
spank over, 
lecturing me 


\re these the only two disciplinary al- 
ternatives? What does this child’s re- 
mark indicate as to both methods? 

(8) Mrs. Baker complains that Jim 
does not mind even a spanking. He is 
stolid and seems unmoved even by a 
severe beating. She thinks perhaps he 
needs even more severe treatment. Dis- 
cuss this. 
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call on baby Louise, aged four 
weeks. She did look very young 
lay very still as he gazed at her. 
{ter some moments he inquired with 
look of awe, “Is she born yet?”— 


5. L. M. E., Worcester, Mass. 


Gis Jackie was making his first 


Jean, about three and a half years 
i, was told not to forget to tell the 
tle boy who was having a party that 

ad had a nice time. Upon her 
val home, the first question Was, 

you tell Frank you had a nice 
Her reply was, “Oh, yes, Mother, I 
| him as soon as | got there so I 
ildn’t forget it."—Mrs. W. C. F., 

veport, La, 

a 


he other day cries sent me up to the 
irsery, where I found the baby glee- 
ly pulling Teddy’s curls. 

‘Never mind, dear,” I said, “baby 
esn’t know it hurts.” 

Shortly afterwards wild shrieks from 
e baby sent me hurrying back again. 
‘Teddy,” I said, “what is the matter 
th baby ?” 

Nothing, Mother,” he replied. “Only 

she knows it hurts.".—M. R. L 

irrisonburg, Va. 


” 
<4 


Little Bobby asked his mother what 
nd of a pie she was making. 

“Lemon meringue pie,” she answered. 
Shortly after he went out to play 
| soon rushed in breathlessly to the 
tchen. 


Mother,” he said, “what did you, 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


One dollar will be paid for each original saying of a child 
published in this department 


say is the pie’s middle name?”—Miss 
M. Z., Kansas City, Mo. 
a 

Two-and-a-half and Four-Years sat 
together on their little chairs. Each 
had a doll, and to all appearances, they 
were traveling a great distance. Sud- 
denly this bit of their conversation 
reached my ear: 

Said Four-years, in a very gossipy 
manner, “Yes, Missus, my baby was 
born this morning—in the hotel.” 

Two-and-a-half blinked, and took a 
deep breath. “Well,” 
outdone, “my baby does that sometimes 
too !"—Mrs. A. P-G., Lakewood, Ohio 

<4 


she said, not to be 


A school teacher was trying to im- 
press the responsibilities of life on the 
children; especially did she want to 
teach them self-reliance. 

“Your fathers and mothers are work- 
ing for you now,” ste said, “but what 
will you do when you are grown up? 
Who will work for you then?” 

Little Bennie’s hand went up in- 
stantly. “Wives, o’ course,” he shouted. 
—M. Z., Kansas City, Mo. 


a A 


Rachel’s mother was accustomed to 
lay out her Daddy’s wearing apparel 
each morning. This morning she had 
forgotten to put a shirt with the rest 
of the clothing. Daddy was jokingly 
complaining about the matter to her 
and said: 

“What would you do in a case like 
that, Rache!.—get a divorce?” 

“No,” answered Rachel disgustedly, 


“I'd get a shirt."—Mrs. W. M. R., 


Northbrook, Pa. 
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LS. SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS — 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES ———— 


The POT of GOLD 


IS at the End of 
the Rainbow 


ND you can find it if you 

will travel the highroad 

of thrift on the back of 
the Budget. 


For the woman whose home 
is her career, or the woman 
whose business is her home, for 
any woman, with any income, 
however large or small, it is 
Budgeting that brings about 
the extras, it is Budgeting that 
gives you access to the Pot of 
Gold. 

Whether your especial Pot 
of Gold is a Paris gown or a 
tour of Europe, an extensive 
library, or a college education 
for your children, it is attain- 
able — by Budgeting. 

You can have our John 
Hancock Home Budget Sheet 
for a two-cent stamp to cover 
the cost of mailing. Send for 
one and take the first step 
toward the Pot of Gold. 
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Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BosTON. MassacnuSErTs 
Write Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 








In passing on advertised products and the claims made for them, we 
use the same high standards as in selecting our editorial material 

In applying these advertising standards, we have the expert advice 
of our Associate Editor, Anne Pierce, who is one of the country’s 
leading authorities on nutrition and home economics. 


Special cases are referred to the various experts 
cn our Editorial Advisory Board. When further 
investigatoin of new products becomes neces- 
sary, the facilities of the Testing Laboratories 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
are employed. 


Readers are urged to write to us about their experiences with adver- 


tised products. Q ; 
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LIBRARY 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Pant-ease 
Side-Pinning DIAPERS 
Tubular knit; soft; comfortable; easily put 
on Endorsed by physicians and nurses 
Three sizes Sold at Dept. Stores and 
Baby Shops in sanitary containers if 
your store does not have **Pant-ease,”’ send 
for free booklet or 3 garments small 
large, or extra large sent prepaid for $1.00 


INFANT WEAR CO., Box 303, Perry, N. Y. 
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PUDDLE DUCK 
POOL 


The American Wading Pool Co. 
605 Wabash Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Trade Secrets 


Everyday Helps in the Everyday Business of 
Bringing up Children 


If you have trade secrets that would be helpful to others, tell them to us 

briefly. One dollar will be paid for any contribution published here. 

Address Managing Editor, CHitbREN, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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‘ |} Merry-Go-Round ; 


fr - one play to another themselves 
strong bodies. 






| 223 Cecil St. 


4 Minneapolis, 


Please send me full illustrated informa- 
tion and your low price of the Merremaker 
and the Merre- 


For 


Combines the Three Greatest Health-Building Plays of 
Childhood — Slide—Teeter- totter— and Merry-Go-Round 


complete home playaground—Sl.de—Tcecter-Totter—and Merry »-Round, all in one. ‘ 3. Horizontal Bar 
lt will keep your ibtcun gloriously ha ee from morning til ‘une, at ho ye, away ) | 

and safe from dangerous street traffic Children change it 
its constructive play variety develops their minds 


you. For your children’s sake mail the coupon today! 





Minnesota. 





Your Children’s Sake 


Now is the time—right now—to give your 
children constructive play aids that build 
strong bodies and alert minds. Nature has 
given them a natural desire for activity play 
—it insures full mental and physical growth. 


Give them the opportunity to fulfill that desire 
to their heart’s content, and they will be 
healthier and 


S happier. 
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Chil hen from 2 to 16 years of age love the Merremaker, It is built strong and dur- paTENT 
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well and last for years. Special rubber feet for indoor use—a year-round builder of 
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Picture Your Child with his 
“Very Own” Chautauqua Desk 


Whether as a “Home Kindergarten” for the two to five-year-old, or 
as an aid and encouragement in school work for the older child, the 
New Chautauqua Desk is a boon to the busy mother and a blessing 
to the eager and active child—is truly “the end of the quest for the 
best in a desk” for children. 


The New Chautauqua Desk 


The New Chautauqua Desk easily unfolds before the absorbing minds 
of children a series of Master Scrolls and Master Books. Each unit 
of scroll and book opens a new world of interest and achievement to 
the mind and hand of the growing child. This ingenious Equipment 
for children is a stimulus to initiative, creative effort and experiment. 
It is not only a desk to put things into—it is a desk to get things out 
of—bright ideas and things to do—things for busy fingers and active 
minds. 





Let your Child Benefit through the Use of 
this Wonderful Equipment 


The illustrations on this page chow only 
a few of the many ways in which this 
wonderful Equipment may be uced by chil- 
dren. To your right is shown the New 





Chautauqua Desk in its actual colors, com- 
plete with interchangeable scroil holder, 
Adjustable Table and Bench. Note the 
drawer for supplies. Desk, Table or Bench 
may be used separately. The Drawing BrOWY B08 Lave 
Board is non-breakable and may be taken 

of and also used separately, or turned over 

and used in connection with Desk and 

Table, with green drawing surface on top 

as shown in illustration. These units of 

the Chautauqua Equipment, separately o: 

combined, make an appeal to the eye and 

mind and heart of 

the chi:d that is ir- 

resistible. 


co 
Write TODAY for =e “y 


free literature about 








thi wonderfu: 
Equipment. Mail 


the coupon. « i 
™ 


Lewis E. Myers and Company 

Valparaiso, Indiana, U.S. A. 
Branch Offices: 

New York, 250 Park Avenue 


Dallas, 1207 Ath- 
letic Ciub Bidg. 


Kansas City, 505 
"4 Land Bank Bldg. 
prouc 0 


for mother Los Angeles, 1334 
_— a Pershing Sq. Bldg 
Lewis E. Myers 
and Company, 
Limited, Toronto, 


Send the (OupON — Re 


LEWIS E. MYERS AND COMPANY, G2 
VALPARAISO, IND 

Please send free literature about the new Chautauqua 
Desk 
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